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EDITOR'S 


NOTE 


Letters  To  The  Editor 


There  are  some  errors  and 
misunderstandings  in  the 
piece  on  George 
Washington's  Fish  House 
Punch  {WCM,  Spring  2001]. 
I  bring  this  up,  not  to  shove 
it  in  your  face,  hut  as  an  en- 
lightenment. First  of  all,  the 
recipe  is  essentially  correct 
(as  I  have  seen  it);  I  have 
read  other,  believable  ver- 
sions with  a  few  additional 
ingredients  and  some  vari- 
ance in  the  quantities. 

There  was  no  "Fish 
House  Inn,"  where  our  hero 
dined.  It  is  an  exclusive 
men's  club,  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia several  months  after 
George  Washington's  birth 
in  1732  (using  the  "new" 
calendar).  Its  proper  name  is 
The  Schuylkill  Fishing  Com- 
pany of  the  State  in 
Schuylkill.  Around  Philadel- 
phia it's  mostly  known  as 
"Schuylkill  Fishing  Com- 
pany" or  "The  Fish  House." 

It  appeals  to  the  Social 
Register  set  and  has  a  regular 
membership  ("Citizens")  of 
about  30.  At  their  functions, 
guests  and  non-Citizens 
("Apprentices")  are  invited. 
You  not  only  have  to  qualify 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Citizens  to 
become  one  of  them,  but  you 
often  have  to  wait  for  some- 
one to  die  to  create  an  open- 
ing. 

There  are  many  tradi- 
tions associated  with  the 
Fish  House  including  the 
wearing  of  special  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hats  while 


cooking  planked  perch  plus 
the  above-cited  punch.  Tra- 
dition also  has  it  that  George 
Washington  attended  in  the 
late  1 780s,  but  some  scholars 
have  discounted  this.  No 
matter  whether  our  hero  ate 
or  sleep  there,  Washington 
and  the  institution  had  mu- 
tual familiarity  and  respect 
for  each  other.  But  maybe 
they  never  had  the  chance  to 
"do  lunch." 

In  1982,  I  was  privileged 
to  design  and  produce  their 
250th  Anniversary  history.  I 
still  look  back  on  it  as  one  of 
the  more  interesting  projects 
to  cross  my  desk  in  my  pub- 
lishing career.  Your  local 
Brown  Street  curmudgeon 
ought  to  know  something 
about  the  Fish  House,  having 
spent  all  those  years  in  Phila- 
delphia. (Of  course,  he's  the 
same  guy  who  said,  "Sure, 
George  Washington  pledged 
fifty  guineas,  but  there's  no 
evidence  that  he  ever 
fulfilled  his  pledge.") 

— Doug  Livingston  '60 

Ed.  Note:  The  "Brown  Street 
curmudgeon"  to  whom  Mr. 
Livingston  refers  is  Dr.  Ralph 
Thornton  '40,  who  taught 
English  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  LaSalle  Univer- 
sity and  Washington  College . 


Corky  and  I  were  greatly 
saddened  by  the  passing 
of  Maggie  Horsley,  one  of  the 


truly  fine  people  we  were 
privileged  to  be  associated 
with  during  our  years  at 
Washington  College.  There's 
a  saying  that  we  heard  fre- 
quently on  the  Eastern 
Shore —  "You  can't  tell  the 
depth  ot  the  well  by  the 
length  of  the  pump  handle!" 
That  was  certainly  true  of 
Maggie.  Quiet,  unassuming, 
often  self-denying,  always 
loyal  and  devoted  and  end- 
lessly reliable,  Maggie  never 
failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  "no"  was  not  a  part 
ot  her  vocabulary.  After  a 
couple  of  less  successful  ap- 
pointments to  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Women,  we 
turned  to  Maggie  and  asked 
her  to  assume  the  role.  She 
did  so  readily  and  subse- 
quently added  another  im- 
pressive dimension  to  her 
performance  at  Washington 
College. 

Maggie  embodied  the 
ideals  of  a  liberal  education, 
always  learning,  always  grow- 
ing, always  keenly  interested 


in  the  people  and  the  world 
around  her.  Anyone  who 
took  the  time  to  get  to  know 
Maggie  was  richly  rewarded 
by  her  humaneness,  by  the 
warmth  of  her  friendship, 
and  especially  by  her  genu- 
ine interest  in  you.  She  was 
truly  one  of  a  kind,  a  kind  all 
too  rare  in  a  world  seemingly 
obsessed  by  materialistic  ex- 
pectations rather  than  by  al- 
truistic aspirations.  Washing- 
ton College  was  fortunate  to 
have  her  in  its  service,  and 
Corky  and  I  were  equally  for- 
tunate to  have  her  as  a 
friend. 

Most  sincerely, 
Bob  Kirkwood 
former  Dean  of 
Washington  College 

Ed.  Note:  As  we  went  to  press 
with  this  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
we  were  greatly  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Corky 
Kirkwood.  We  extend  our 
sincere  condolences  to  Dean 
Kirkivood. 


Correction 


In  the  Summer  2001  issue,  the  photograph  of  tennis  player  Jose 
Lejarraga  '03  should  have  been  credited  to  Trisha  McGee  '81. 
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Political 
Analysts  Talk 
Of  War 


VISITING  CAMPUS  be- 
fore bombs  began  rain- 
ing on  Afghanistan, 
political  commentators  Mark 
Shields  and  Paul  Gigot,  co- 
hosts  of  "Political  Wrap"  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting 
System's  NewsHour  with  Jim 
Lehrer,  spoke  of  a  "sea- 
change"  in  the  American 
psyche  that  was  bracing  for 
war. 

"I've  never  seen  anything 
like  this  in  my  lifetime," 
Gigot  declared  to  an  over- 
flowing  crowd,    referring   to 
galvanized   public    opinion 
in  support  of  a  president 
whose  legal  claim  to  the 
office    had   been   challenged 
just  a  few  short  months 
earlier.   After   the   attacks 
in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, DC,  George  W  Bush 
rallied   Americans   to   stand 
united    against    terrorism, 
and  to  bring  those  respon- 
sible to  justice.  His  ap- 
proval rating  in  late  Sep- 
tember  was   an   astonishing 
89%. 

"There  are  two  psycho- 
logical changes  in  effect 
here,"  he  said.  "One  is  the 
view   of  government.  The 
majority  of  the  public  now 
say  they  trust  the  govern- 
ment to  do  the  right  thing. 
The  second  question   is 
whether  the   people   are 
willing  to  accept  casual- 
ties. That  has  changed 
too,  with  6,000  casualties  in 
these  attacks.  As  long  as  the 


leadership  remains  focused, 
America  has  shown  that 
we'll  do  what  it  takes,  that 
sacrifices  are  worth  making." 

Gigot  and  Mark  Shields 
were  the  guests  of  the  Rich- 
ard Harwood  Lecture  Series 
in  American  Journalism,  es- 
tablished to  honor  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  late 
Washington  Post  columnist 
and  ombudsman.  Shields 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Dick  Harwood 
as  a  "great  patriot  as  well  as  a 
great  journalist."  Harwood,  a 
U.S.  Marine  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II,  saw 
battle  during  some  of  the 
bloodiest  campaigns  of  that 
war. 

On  the  current  political 
front,  George  W.  Bush  is 
treading    uncharted    waters, 
Shields  said,  but  is  unwit- 
tingly making  good  on  a 
campaign  promise  to  bring  a 
new  tone  to  Washington. 


The  presidency  is  stronger 
than  ever.  "The  politics  of 
the  Northeast  have 
changed,"    he    said.    "There 
is  no  greater  need  tor  fed- 
eral  government   than   in 
times  of  crisis.   When 
Americans    are    concerned 
for  the  safety  of  their  loved 
ones,    anti-government 
rhetoric    is   old-fashioned." 

What  is  not  out  of  fash- 
ion is  the  importance  of  a 
strong  economy,   Gigot 
noted.  And  it  a  bad 
economy  is  coupled  with 
the  perception  of  elitism  in 
any  call  up  to  arms,  public 
perception  of  this  war  could 
turn  sour,  Shields  warned. 

"The  question  of  sacrifice 
is  essential.  When  I  realized  I 
was  going  to  be  drafted  [for 
the  war  in  Vietnam],  I  en- 
listed in  the  Marines,"  he  re- 
called. "When  kids  started 
getting  pulled  out  ot  colleges, 
it  became  a  national  issue. 


John  Harwood  (far  right),  an 
editor  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  son  of  the  late  Richard 
Harwood,  moderated  the  Harwood 
Colloquy  featuring  Paul  Gigot 
(left)  and  Mark  Shields. 


America  will  only  bear  sacri- 
fice when  the  elites  are  also 
bearing  sacrifice.  That  is  the 
test  of  any  president's  leader- 
ship." 

The   two   reiterated 
Bush's   warnings    that 
America  is  in  this  for  the 
long  haul.  Gigot  likened 
September  11,  2001  to  the 
start  of  the  Cold  War,  a  40- 
year  battle  against  a  global 
foe.  This  calls  for  rethinking 
the  military,  rebuilding  an 
intelligence  community  and 
recognizing  the  importance 
ot  foreign  affairs,  to  which 
the  American  people  have 
been  largely  indifferent  until 
now.  ► 
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Arnold, 
Schroeder 
Honored  At 
Convocation 

EDDY  ARNOLD  can  still 
draw  a  crowd.  Students 
filed  into  the  Tawes 
Theatre  with  their  parents  in 
tow  to  see  the  country  music 
legend.  Freshly  scrubbed  lo- 
cals who  courted  and  sparked 
to  his  country  music  40  years 
ago  clamored  tor  autographs. 
Even  the  former  Governor  of 
Maryland,  William  Donald 
Schaefer,  was  among  the 
devotees.  And  without  sing- 
ing a  single  note,  Arnold, 
hailed  by  one  gushing  fan  as 
"the  greatest  singer  alive," 
held  his  audience  captive. 
Turns  out,  Arnold  is  as 
much  a  storyteller  as  a  singer 
and  songwriter.  Turns  out, 
he's  more  of  a  family  man 
than  a  show  biz  character. 
Maybe  that's  the  secret  of  his 
appeal. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
recording  artists  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  Arnold  re- 
ceived the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Fall  Con- 


vocation ceremony.  "From 
his  humble  beginnings  as  the 
son  of  a  Tennessee  share- 
cropper, Eddy  Arnold  has 
risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
American  music  industry," 
College  President  John  Toll 
remarked.  "At  the  heart  of 
his  remarkable  success  over 
the  span  of  seven  decades 
have  been  his  extraordinary 
voice,  his  incomparable 
charm,  and  his  way  with  a 
love  song." 

Eddy  Arnold  is  also  cred- 
ited for  taking  country  music 
into  the  mainstream.   He- 
was  the  first  country  singer 
to  perform  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
In  1966,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Country  Mtisic  Hall  of 
Fame.   He  received  the  Pio- 
neer Award  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  Country  Music  in 
1984,  the  President's  Award 
from  The  Songwriters  Guild 
in  1987,  and  the  National 
Medal  of  Arts  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  of  the 
Arts  in  2000. 

Receiving  an  honorary 
degree  along  with  Arnold 
was  L.  Clifford  Schroeder,  a 
Washington  College  parent 
and  the  outgoing  chairman 
of  the  Board  ot  Visitors  and 
Governors.  Schroeder  re- 
ceived the  Doctor  of  Public 


Service  in  recognition  ot  his 
stewardship  on  behalf  of  the 
College.  A  dogged  fundraiser, 
Schroeder  stepped  up  to  the 
chairmanship  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Board  Chairman  Louis 
L.  Goldstein  in  1998.  "Cliff 
Schroeder  rose  ably  to  the 
position,  serving  with  great 
distinction,"  noted  Toll. 
"With  his  interest  in  envi- 
ronmental affairs,  be  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Center  for  Environment 
and  Society  created  during 
his  chairmanship.  We  value 
his  wise  counsel,  and  are 
grateful  tor  his  continued 
role  on  the  Board."  > 

Lincoln  Kicks 
Off  Book 
Tour  At  WC 


CHRISTINE  LINCOLN, 
a  2000  graduate  and 
winner  of  the 
College's  Sophie  Kerr  Prize 
tor  literary  promise,  made 
good  on  that  promise  on 
September  18,  with  the  re- 
lease of  her  newly  published 
book,  Sap  Rising  (Pantheon 
Books,  2001). 


nolo  MElir.'.AtMMES-GUr 


Christine  Lincoln's  story  ot 
success  as  a  writer  continues  to 
escalate,  with  news  that  her  work 
will  be  performed  on  stage. 


Lincoln  returned  to  the 
place  that  helped  her  culti- 
vate her  writing  ability,  and 
read  two  selections  from  her 
volume  of  short  stories.  It 
was  the  first  stop  on  a  na- 
tional tour  to  promote  her 
book,  which  has  been  met 
with  positive  reviews.  An 
overflowing  crowd  ot  friends 
and  family,  fans  and  well- 
wishers  greeted  her  warmly 
with  a  standing  ovation  be- 
fore the  reading,  and  then 
waited  patiently  for  as  long 
as  an  hour  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  chat  with  the  author 
and  to  have  their  books 
signed.  Of  course,  she  re- 
membered everyone. 

She  thanked  Robert 
Mooney,  associate  professor 
of  English  and  director  of  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House,  for 
encouraging  her  to  write.  "If 
it  were  not  for  him,  I 
couldn't  have  written  this 
book.  He  talked  me  into  my 
destiny,"  she  said. 

Her  days  at  Washington 
College  were  not  easy.  An 
adult  student  from  Baltimore 
with  a  young  son  to  raise  and 
little  disposable  income,  Lin- 
coln overcame  great  ob- 
stacles to  complete  her  de- 
gree and  to  follow  her  dream 
to  become  a  writer.  "We 
have  the  ability  to  create 
heaven  out  of  hell,  or  hell 
out  of  heaven,"  Lincoln  re- 
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marked  during  the  reading. 

"Washington  College  he- 
came  my  heaven.  What  it 
gave  me  was  the  ability  to 
find  my  own  voice." 

She  graduated  at  the  top 
of  her  class,  and  within  six 
months  of  graduation  re- 
ceived a  $135,000  advance 
from  Pantheon  (a  division  of 
Random  House)  for  her  col- 
lection of  short  stories — a 
singular  amount  tor  a  yet  un- 
published writer. 

Lincoln's  inspiring  story  ot 
hardship,  perseverance  and 
personal,  academic  and  cre- 
ative accomplishment  ap- 
peared everywhere,  from  the 
pages  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  to 
the  nationally  televised 
Oprah  Winfrey  show. 
Lincoln's  storytelling  talent, 
which  developed  while  lis- 
tening to  her  grandmother's 
tales  at  her  Lutherville,  MD, 
home,  helped  her  to  redeem 
the  vicissitudes  of  sexual 
abuse,  drug  and  alcohol  ad- 
diction, and  single  mother- 
hood through  a  unique  and 
powerful  literary  voice. 

Lincoln's  literary  debut, 
Sap  Rising,  takes  readers  in- 
side the  hearts  and  minds  of 
African-Americans  whose 
lives  unfold  against  a  rural 
Southern  landscape.  The 
characters  that  inhabit  this 
work  are  brought  to  life  with 
a  remarkably  light  touch  and 
an  extraordinary  depth  ot  in- 
sight and  emotion.  Accord- 
ing to  Kirkus  Reviews, 
Lincoln's  fiction  "delicately 
and  graciously  delineates  the 
hardscrabble  lives  of  a  series 
of  southern  rural  characters... 
The  slenderness  of  the  narra- 
tives belies  their  emotional 
strength,  revealing  the 
author's  deep  conviction  that 
the  writing  process  itself  can 
redeem  the  poverty,  igno- 
rance, cruelty  in  her  charac- 
ters' lives." 

Lincoln  visited  a  dozen 
cities  from  Boston  to  Seattle 
over  the  course  of  two 
months.  At  the  Chapter  1 1 


Bookstore  in  Atlanta,  Lin- 
coln was  surprised  to  see 
some  Washington  College 
faces.  Former  College  Trustee 
Dale  Adams  '65  was  there,  as 
well  as  J.  T.  Cunic  '99  and 
former  French  professor 
Valerie  Loichot,  both  of 
whom  are  now  at  Emory 
University. 

"Chris  gave  a  powerful 
reading,"  Adams  reported, 
along  with  the  news  that  one 
of  Lincoln's  stories,  "Like 
Dove  Wings,"  will  be  per- 
formed on  stage  in  New  York 
City  on  February  20,  and 
that  she  is  considering  an  of- 
fer to  read  her  collection  to 
be  published  as  a  book  on 
tape. 

When  her  tour  concludes, 
Lincoln  plans  to  return  with 
her  son  to  South  Africa, 
where  she  is  pursuing  a  doc- 
torate in  African  literature  at 
the  University  of  Witwaters- 
rand  in  Johannesburg,  and 
gathering  more  stories.  She 
has  finished  a  second  book, 
and  plans  to  begin  a  third.  > 


College 
Community 
Responds  To 
National 
Crisis 


THE  WASHINGTON 
College  community 
gathered  after  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  of  September 
1  1  to  mourn  the  senseless 
loss  of  innocent  lives  and  to 
stand  together  in  compassion 
tor  those  who  lost  friends 
and  family. 

As  word  of  the  attacks 
spread  that  morning,  profes- 
sors put  aside  their 
coursework  and  encouraged 
students  to  discuss  what  was 
happening.  Later,  College 
President  John  Toll  cancelled 
classes  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  urged  students, 
faculty  and  staff  to  comfort 


one  another.  In  his  campus- 
wide  message,  he  said:  "I  im- 
plore all  to  remember  that 
we  are  a  community  of  learn- 
ing, of  tolerance  and  of  un- 
derstanding. Please  remain 
calm  and  help  others  who 
may  be  concerned  or  whose 
families  may  be  affected  by 
these  tragedies." 

In  the  Washington  Col- 
lege community,  several  were 
personally  touched.   The  fa- 
ther ot  one  student  was  con- 
firmed dead  in  the  attack  on 
the  World  Trade  Center. 
Three  other  students  have 
parents  who  worked  in  the 
World  Trade  Center,  but 
who,  mercifully,  were  lo- 
cated, either  safe,  or  in  one 
case,  in  critical  condition  in 
a  New  York  City  hospital.  A 
relative  of  another  student 
was  a  pilot  aboard  one  of  the 
United  Airlines  flights  out  of 
Boston.  Yet  another  student 
has  a  brother  who  is  a  Ma- 
rine guard  at  the  Pentagon, 
and  was  initially  among 
those  missing.  In  addition, 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Brittany  Michele  Salmons 


rittany  Salmons,  a  freshman  at  Washington  College  remembered 
for  her  competitive  spirit  and  her  selfless  generosity,  died  July  12, 
2001  of  cancer.  She  was  18  and  had  battled  rhabdomyosarcoma,  a  rare 
childhood  cancer,  for  nearly  a  decade. 

She  was  a  2000  graduate  of  Wilde  Lake  High  School  in  Columbia, 
MD,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  marching  band,  ran  cross  country 
and  participated  in  dance  and  drama  recitals.  She  also  served  as  the  high 
school's  mascot  during  her  senior  year,  wearing  a  40-pound  wildcat  cos- 
tume at  athletic  events. 

Even  while  dealing  with  her  own  illness,  she  gave  freely  of  her  time  to  others.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  youth  vestry  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  and  frequently  participated  in  local  fundraising  efforts. 
She  performed  volunteer  work  at  a  local  health  clinic  and,  last  summer,  worked  as  a  lifeguard  at  Camp 
Friendship,  a  camp  for  children  with  cancer.  She  had  planned  to  become  a  nurse. 

Salmons,  who  had  been  diagnosed  and  treated  for  cancer  in  1992,  had  been  cancer-free  until  the  dis- 
ease recurred  in  February  2000.  Despite  her  illness,  she  enrolled  at  Washington  College  and  attended 
one  semester.  In  that  short  time,  she  made  many  friends  and  won  a  coveted  position  as  coxswain  for  the 
men's  crew  team.  When  Salmons  lost  her  hair  to  chemotherapy,  her  teammates  shaved  their  heads  to 
show  their  affection  and  support. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Michael  and  Teri  Salmons,  her  maternal  grandparents  and  her  pater- 
nal grandfather. 
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many,  many  members  of  our 
community  know  ot  friends 
and  extended  family  who 
were  lost  in  these  attacks. 

The  College  responded  by 
making  grief  counselors 
available  and  by  organizing 
programs  on  campus  to  allow 
people  to  come  together  for 
comfort.  In  one  ceremony,  a 
wreath  was  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton statue  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  college  com- 
munity's deep  sense  ot  sorrow 
and  solidarity.  Provost  and 
Dean  of  the  College  Joachim 
Scholz  gave  brief  remarks. 

"It  is  a  time  to  remember 
that  even  in  Chestertown  we 
are  members  of  a  global  soci- 
ety. As  an  educational  com- 
munity, we  remain  united  in 
our  pursuit  of  truth,  united 
in  the  love  of  the  wisdom 
that  grows  from  it,  and 
united  in  our  commitment  to 
peace  around  the  world," 
Scholt:  said. 

Students  quickly  orga- 
nized a  massive  blood  drive 
tor  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

On  September  14,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's 
Proclamation,  Washington 
College  joined  the  nation 
and  the  world  in  a  Day  of 
Prayer  and  Remembrance  for 
the  victims  of  the  terrorist 
attacks. 

"Let  today's  gathering  also 
be  an  expression  of  hope," 
Toll  said.  "Let  us  remember 
that  the  human  spirit  is  in- 
domitable and  cannot  be 
crushed  by  the  vicious  hand 
of  terror.  As  we  reflect  on 
the  lives  of  those  who  have 
perished,  let  us  honor  their 
memory  by  dedicating  our  la- 
bors to  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  wisdom." 

Jay  Griswold,  chairman  of 
the  Board  ot  Visitots  and 
Governors,  also  gave  re- 
marks. "As  we  reel  from  the 
devastation  and  loss  of  life  in 
New  York,  in  Washington, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
these  affronts  to  the  symbols 


of  a  free  democracy,  we  come 
to  understand  that  the  very 
fabric  of  our  country  has 
been  torn.  Just  as  the  land- 
scape of  New  York  is 
changed,  so  America  is 
changed. 

"Yet  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  remains  un- 
flappable. Even  in  our  tremen- 
dous sense  of  loss  and  sadness, 
we  begin  to  take  solace  in  the 
emerging  stories  that  speak  to 
our  humanity.  We  find  victo- 
ries in  each  rescue  of  a  fallen 
firefighter,  in  the  messages  re- 
corded by  hostages  held  in  the 
skies,  in  acts  of  heroism  as 
passengers  attempted  to  wrest 
control  of  a  plane  from  the  hi- 
jackers, in  the  compassion 
shared  between  strangers  in 
time  of  crisis. 

"I  urge  you  as  you  work 
through  all  of  the  emotions 
to  reflect  on  the  broad  sweep 
ot  history.  Much  has  hap- 
pened to  this  country  since 
1782,  tragic  and  triumphant. 
God  bless  Washington  Col- 
lege, God  bless  America."  ► 


Students 
Help  Save 
Our  Streams 


LAST  SPRING,  biology- 
students  put  on  thigh- 
high  waders  and  went 
bug-hunting  for  a  cause. 
State  environmentalists  had 
put  out  the  call  tor  volun- 
teers to  help  them  check  the 
vital  signs  of  area  streams. 
Armed  with  nets,  buckets, 
strainers  and  a  GPS  position- 
ing unit,  the  students  headed 
to  area  freshwater  streams  to 
look  for  aquatic  insects,  crus- 
taceans and  snails  that  hide 
under  the  rocks  and  logs  and 
in  the  roots  of  trees  and 
grasses  lining  the  streams. 
The  frogs,  fish  and  sala- 
manders they  found  are  just 
fair-weather  friends.  It  is  the 


mayfly  and  the  dragonfly, 

and  other  microinvertebrates 
like  them,  that  tell  the  tale 
of  a  stream's  health.  "Insects 
are  the  standard  indicators  of 
the  stream's  health,  since 
they  are  not  able  to  escape 
the  effects  of  pollutants  or 
excess  sediments,  factors  that 
degtade  water  quality,"  says 
Rosemary  Ford,  professor  of 
biology.  "Not  all  stream  in- 
sects have  the  same  toler- 
ance to  pollutants.  Some, 
like  the  mayfly  and  dobsontly 
larvae,  are  only  found  in 
good  quality  water,  whereas 
the  dragon  fly  or  damselfly 
larva  can  tolerate  both  fair 
and  good  water." 

Members  of  Beta  Beta 
Beta,  a  national  honor  soci- 
ety for  biology  students,  and 
the  freshman  honors  General 
Biology  class  comprised  the 
two  stream  monitoring  teams 
from  Washington  College. 

The  it  efforts  were  part  of 
the  Stream  Waders  program, 
sponsored  by  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Results  of  this  survey 
will  be  used  for  reporting 
stream  condition,  research- 
ing the  relationships  between 
watershed  conditions  (such 
as  land  use)  and  the  quality 
of  the  streams  that  drain 
them,  and  for  water  quality 
regulations.  The  Stteam  Wa- 
ters program  intends  to 
sample  more  than  25  sites  in 
each  medium-sized  watershed 


Under  the  direction  of  biology 
professors  Martin  Connaughton 
and  Rosemary  Ford,  students  are 
sampling  streams  in  eight 
subwatersheds  that  drain  into  the 
Sassafras  River,  a  major 
watershed  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 


(about  80  square  miles)  in 
the  state.   In  this  last 
"round"  of  the  survey,  DNR 
personnel  sampled  an  aver- 
age ot  seven  sites  per  me- 
dium-sized watershed. 

For  current  information 
about  the  Maryland  Biologi- 
cal Stream  Survey,  visit  the 
Maryland  DNR's  World 
Wide  Web  homepage  at 
www.dnr.state.md.us  under 
the  heading  Bays  and 
Streams.  I 

Concert 
Series  Turns 

50 

IT  SEEMED  ONLY  fitting 
to  celebrate  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  Wash- 
ington College  Concert  Se- 
ries with  a  piano  perfor- 
mance in  honor  of  Helen  S. 
Gibson.  The  First  Lady  of 
the  College  from  1950  to 
1970,  Gibson  used  to  orga- 
nize musical  gatherings  of 
friends  and  faculty  at  the 
home  of  the  president,  where 
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she  would  play  piano. 

Series  organizers  arranged 
for  the  appearance  ot  accom- 
plished young  pianist  Inna 
Faliks  to  perform.  Born  in 
the  Ukraine,  Faliks  currently 
works  with  Leon  Fleisher  at 
the  Peahody  Conservatory 
and  has  soloed  with  orches- 
tras such  as  the  Chicago 
Symphony  and  Concert  Art- 
ists of  Baltimore.  Called  "a 
delight  to  hear"  and  "warmly 
poetic"  by  critics,  Faliks  has 
been  invited  to  record  her 
debut  CD  of  mostly 
Beethoven  works  for  the 
Connoisseur  Society  label  in 
2002. 

The  performance  was  a 
special  treat  for  Helen 
Gibson,  who  with  her  late 
husband,  Daniel  Z.  Gibson, 
brought  a  bit  of  culture  to 
Chestertown  50  years  ago. 
They  both  shared  a  love  of 
music,  and  soon  after  their 
arrival  Hynson-Ringgold 
House  was  filled  with  the 
beautiful  sounds  of  chamber 
music.  That  Monday-night 
quartet  became  the  nucleus 
tor  the  Concert  Series  which 
sponsored  its  first  perfor- 
mance in  1951. 

The  Gibsons  were  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  arts 
at  Washington  College.  The 
President  revamped  the  cur- 
riculum— adding  music, 
drama  and  art — and  she  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Concert  Series  that 
would  later  have  its  home  in 


Helen  Gibson  (center)  meets 
pianist  Inna  Faliks  (second  from 
left).  Also  pictured  (from  left)  are 
Kathleen  Bennett,  director  of  the 
Concert  Series,  Garry  Clarke, 
professor  and  chair  of  the  music 
department,  and  Loraine 
Bernstein  of  the  Peggy  and  Yale 
Gordon  Trust  of  Baltimore. 


the  performing  arts  center 
named  for  her  husband. 

Concert  Series  partici- 
pants and  members  ot  the 
Washington  College  Friends 
of  the  Arts  honored  Helen 
Gibson  at  a  reception  follow- 
ing the  concert.  I 


Web  Site 
Goes  For 
Wow  Factor 

A  BRAND  NEW  Wash- 
ington College  web 
site  was  unveiled  at 
www.washcoll.edu  in  August, 
just  in  time  for  the  fall  se- 
mester. The  new  site,  which 
prominently  features  the  tra- 
ditional school  colors  of  ma- 
roon and  black  in  its  design, 
has  much  to  offer  all  audi- 
ences, particularly  the 
alumni  community.  The  site 
represents  a  step  forward  in 
three  key  areas:  navigational 
ease,  interactivity  and  dy- 
namic content. 


Visitors  should  find  that 
fewer  clicks  are  needed  to 
find  the  information  they  are 
looking  for.  New  rollover 
sub-menus  for  each  audience 
category  on  the  home  page 
bring  users  directly  to  the 
most  visited  pages,  and  a  link 
to  the  site  map  and  the 
search  utility  appear  on  the 
top  right  of  every  page.  On 
all  pages,  the  banner  image 
at  the  top  links  ditectly  to 
the  college  home  page,  and  a 
standardized  navigation  bar 
under  the  banner  image 
shows  a  direct  path  to  previ- 
ously visited  pages. 

Interactivity  has  been  im- 
proved on  the  site,  as  well.  A 
feedback  link  appears  at  the 
top  right  of  every  page,  al- 
lowing visitors  to  send  ques- 
tions, comments  and  sugges- 
tions via  the  webmaster  mail 
form. 

The  greatest  improvement 
of  the  site  is  its  dynamic  con- 
tent. A  news  and  features 
box  appears  on  the  lowet 
right  portion  of  the  home 
page,  showcasing  the  latest 
news  and  direct  links  to  the 
most  recent  press  releases 
and  featured  events.  Users 
may  click  on  the  "News 
Room"  link  to  find  a  com- 
plete chronicle  of  all  the  lat- 
est stories,  as  well  as  links  to 
"Washington  College  in  the 


News"  around  the  nation. 
Also,  a  new  and  improved 
athletics  section  makes  it 
easy  to  find  scores  and  team 
information. 

The  site  was  designed  by 
Ted  Knight  '97,  who  spent 
three  months  on  its  develop- 
ment and  design.  Assisting 
with  the  project  were  Diane 
Landskroener  76  M  '81  in 
the  College  Relations  Office, 
Phil  Ticknor  in  the  Sports 
Information  Office,  and  stu- 
dents Shane  Brill  '03  and 
Mauricio  Cordoba  '04. 

Alumni  are  reminded  that 
they  can  find  a  calendar  of 
alumni  events,  a  change  of 
address  form,  a  class  notes 
submission  form,  an  online 
donations  page  and  a  lot  of 
other  useful  information  on 
the  web  site.  Look  for  a  new 
alumni  e-mail  directory  em- 
phasizing privacy  through  a 
new  password  system  to  be 
implemented  in  the  coming 
months. 

Visitors  can  also  read  the 
Washington  College  Maga- 
zine online  at  hup:// 
maeazine.washcoll.edu.  > 


Work  on  Washington  College's 
web  site  continues,  with  the 
addition  of  departmental  pages 
and  a  focus  on  new  academic 
centers. 
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Campaign 
Tops  $70 
Million 


THREE  BEQUESTS  com- 
bined with  many  fiscal 
year-end  gifts  have 
pushed  the  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College  to 
$70.5  million  just  three  years 
into  a  five-year,  $72  million 
drive.  The  estate  of  the  late 
Eleanor  Gross  of  Baltimore  is 
expected  to  provide  more 
than  $400,000.  The  estate  of 
Nancy  Gordon  Nicewarner 
'51  of  Fort  Wayne,  IN,  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  $100,000. 
The  late  Mary  Louise  Moore 
'35ofCheswold,DE,  be- 
queathed $100,000  to  the 
College. 

The  renovated  Custom 
House,  home  of  the  C.V. 
Starr  Center  for  the  Study  of 
the  American  Experience 
and  the  Center  for  Environ- 
ment and  Society,  is  fully  op- 
erational.  Important  to  the 
future  of  the  College,  the 
two  centers  have  attracted 
more  than  $  1 1  million  for 
faculty  chairs,  endowment, 
and  program  support. 

In  September,  the  Balti- 
more Cabinet,  co-chaired  by 
Craig  Lewis  and  Doug 
Hoffherger  '94,  celebrated  the 
success  of  its  tegional  effort 
with  a  party  at  the  home  of 
Robert  C.  "Bo"  Lewis  '79, 
Craig's  son.  The  Baltimore  ef- 
fort raised  more  than  $7.6 
million  against  a  $6.5  million 
goal.   A  similar  effort  in  the 
Greater  Washington  Region 
exceeded  its  $5  million  goal. 

According  to  the  College 
leadership,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Campaign  has 
been  The  Hodson  Trust 
Challenge.  Providing  the  im- 
petus for  the  creation  of  four 
chairs,  The  Hodson  Trust 
Challenge  also  has  sparked 
the  creation  of  numerous 


CAMPAIGN  UPDATE 

Campaign  Summary 

Project 

Washington  College  Fund 

Capital 

Endowment 

Undesignated  Campaign  Gifts 

Irrevocable  Planned  Gifts 

TOTAL 

Additional  Bequest  Expectancies 

More  information  is  available  on  request. 


Cash  in  Hand 

Pledges 

Total 

$8,836,807 

$0 

$8,836,807 

3,422,341 

3,610,794 

7,033,135 

20,030,915 

7,067,051 

27,097,966 

7,303,486 

2,757,093 

10,060,579 

11,411,319 

6,130,057 

17,541,376 

$51,004,868 

$19,564,995 

$70,569,863 

$20,009,142 

$20,009,142 

scholarships  and  other  spe- 
cial endowment  funds.  Ini- 
tially, The  Hodson  Trust 
agteed  to  match  all  gifts  to 
the  endowment  of  $100,000 
or  more,  up  to  $10  million; 
in  light  of  the  College's  suc- 
cess, the  Trust  has  agreed  to 
match  additional  gifts  up  to 
$15  million. 

Over  the  past  year,  four 
new  faculty  chaits  of  $2  mil- 
lion each  have  been  estab- 
lished using  the  Hodson 
Challenge.  The  family  of  the 
late  Lammot  duPont 
Copeland,  Chairman  of  E.I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  ek  Co., 
established  a  chair  in  the 
Center  tor  Environment  and 
Society  in  his  name.  Connie 
and  Carl  Ferris  created  the 
Ferris  Chair  in  Business 
Management;  Alonzo  and 
Virginia  Decker  established  a 
Chair  in  the  Natutal  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Governors  collec- 
tively raised  $1  million,  us- 
ing the  Hodson  Challenge, 
to  establish  a  fourth  chair  in 
honor  of  President  John  S. 
Toll  to  recognize  excellence 
in  teaching. 

Jack  S.  Griswold,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Governors  who  is  also 
chair  of  the  Campaign  tot 
Washington's  College,  said, 
"This  initiative  has  ttemen- 


dous  donor  appeal.  On  one 
level,  it  demonstrates  to  po- 
tential donots  The  Hodson 
Trust's  commitment  to  this 
institution  and  to  our  future 
success  and  stimulates  major 
support  from  others  by  dou- 
bling the  value  of  all  gifts  of 
$100,000  or  more  to  endow- 
ment. On  another  level,  The 
Hodson  Trust  Challenge  pro- 
vides a  wonderful  way  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  family 
and  friends."  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Hodson  Chal- 
lenge, a  minimum  of  $1  mil- 
lion is  required  to  endow  a 
chait;  $250,000  to  endow  a 
professorship  and  $100,000 
to  endow  a  scholarship. 

In  addition  to  the 
Copeland,  Decker,  Ferris  and 
Toll  chairs,  The  Hodson 
Challenge  also  encouraged 
gifts  tot  new  scholarships 
from  The  Chevy  Chase  Bank 
($800,000),  the  family  of 
Leroy  Savin  Heck  '25 
($400,000),  Concordia  Foun- 
dation ($200,000),  Legg  Ma- 
son ($100,000),  the  Seraph 
Foundation  ($100,000),  Rob- 
ert and  Theodosia  Bowie 
($143,000),  and  the  Class  of 
1940  ($100,000). 

Other  donors  have  funded 
academic  initiatives;  for  ex- 
ample, the  family  and  friends 
of  the  late  Douglass  Cater 
gave  $100,000  for  a  seminar 


program  for  The  Society  of 
Junior  Fellows  and  the  family 
of  William  B.  Johnson  gave 
$100,000  to  establish  the 
Johnson  Business  Internship 
program.  A  group  of  inter- 
ested donors  have  raised 
$385,000  against  a  goal  of 
$500,000  to  provide  a  per- 
manent endowment  tot  the 
men's  and  women's  lacrosse 
program.  Also,  a  group  of 
friends  of  the  late  Adrian 
Reed  have  created  a  profes- 
sorship in  his  honor  with 
gifts  totaling  mote  than 
$235,000.  To  date,  the 
I  lodson  Trust  Challenge  has 
matched  gifts  totaling  more 
than  $8  million.  I 

Baseball 
Team  Is  Tops 
In  Fielding 

THE  OFFICIAL  and  final 
NCAA  baseball  statis- 
tics, which  were  re- 
leased in  July,  had  Washing- 
ton College  as  the  statistical 
leader  for  fielding  percentage 
in  the  nation  among  NCAA 
Division  III  schools.  The 
Shoremen  finished  the  sea- 
son with  a  .9729  fielding  per- 
centage mark.  This  mark 
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edged  out  that  of  local  rival 
Salisbury  State,  whose  own 
mark  was  an  impressive 
.9720. 

During  the  season  the 
Shoremen  posted  totals  of 
633  putouts  and  265  assists. 
These  statistics  were  com- 
bined with  only  25  errors  in 
29  games.  The  head  coach 
for  Washington  College 
baseball,  Al  Streelman,  was 
not  only  impressed  and 
pleased  by  the  outstanding 
fielding  that  the  men  pre- 
sented, but  he  was  also  very 
proud  of  the  team's  com- 
mendable academic  perfor- 
mance. 

"I  am  equally  impressed 
with  my  team's  second  se- 
mester cumulative  3.27 
GPA.  These  kids  did  the  job 
not  only  on  the  field,  but  in 
the  classroom  as  well.  I'm 
very  proud  of  them  in  both 
places,"  commented  coach 
Streelman.   I 

Nugent  Joins 

Coaching 

Staff 


ROBERT  NUGENT  Jr., 
former  assistant  coach 
at  one  the  nation's  top 
Division  III  liberal  arts  col- 
leges in  both  academics  and 
basketball,  has  been  tapped 
as  the  new  head  coach  of  the 
men's  basketball  team  at 
Washington  College.  Nugent 
succeeds  interim  head  coach 
Mike  Hart  and  long-time 
head  coach  Tom  Finnegan, 
who  resigned  last  season  after 
30  years  of  coaching. 

Athletic  Director  Bryan 
Matthews  made  the  hire  in 


From  left,  WC's  field  hockey 
coaches,  Rachel  Wllmet  and 
Sarah  Feyerherm,  meet  the 
competition  from  Randolph- 
Macon,  coaches  Toby  Wilmet  '01 
and  Sarah  Soban  '98  M'OO. 


Rob  Nugent  encourages  his  young 
basketball  team  to  play 
outstanding  defense. 


May.  "His  experience  as  an 
assistant  coach  at  Williams 
College  when  they  played 
for  the  national  champion- 
ship several  times,  coupled 
with  his  head  coaching  ex- 
perience at  Southern  Ver- 
mont College,  made  this  the 
right  choice  to  lead  our  pro- 
gram," commented 
Matthews. 

"I  have  not  been  here  that 
long,"  Nugent  commented, 
"but  Washington  College  ap- 
pears to  be  an  institution 
that  is  extremely  student- 
centered.  That  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  Washington  College  is 
a  great  place,  and  I  am  ex- 


cited to  be  a  part  of  it." 

Nugent  served  for  the  past 
two  years  as  the  head  coach 
of  the  men's  basketball  and 
baseball  teams  at  Southern 
Vermont  College,  a  relative 
newcomer  to  NCAA  Divi- 
sion III  athletics.  He  had  ex- 
perience with  championship 
teams  during  his  assistant 
coaching  career  at  Williams 
College.  His  teams  there  par- 
ticipated twice  in  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Final 
Four.  Williams  College  men's 
basketball  was  reci  ignized 
twice  as  the  Eastern  College 
Athletic  Conference  Team  of 
the  Year  and  was  the  1998- 
1999  New  England  Small 
College  Athletic  Conference 
Champions  during  Nugent's 
assistant  coaching  years. 

Nugent  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  1997  from  Mas- 
sachusetts College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

With  five  returning  players 
and  five  freshmen,  he  hopes 
to  improve  upon  the  2000-01 
season  when  the  team  fin- 
ished 13-11  overall  and  6-7  in 
the  Centennial  Conference. 
"The  Shoremen  have  a  rich 
basketball  tradition  of  success; 
we  are  looking  to  build  on 
that  tradition.  I  promise  we 
are  going  to  play  hard  and  de- 
fend," he  said.   ► 


Wilmet  Is 
MD  Woman 
Of  The  Year 


TOBY  WILMET '01,  who 
starred  as  a  goalkeeper 
tor  the  Shorewomen 
field  hockey  squad  and  as  a 
catcher  for  the  College's  soft- 
ball  team,  was  chosen  as  the 
NCAA's  2001  Woman  of 
the  Year  for  the  State  of 
Maryland.  One  of  ten  final- 
ists for  the  national  Woman 
of  the  Year  title,  Wilmet  was 
honored  at  an  awatds  dinner 
in  Indianapolis  in  October. 
The  humanities  and  art 
major  from  Dalton,  PA,  en- 
joyed a  distinguished  under- 
graduate career  as  a  student 
and  an  athlete.  During  her 
semester  abroad  at  Rhodes 
University  in  South  Africa, 
she  volunteered  to  work  with 
local  school  children.  Her 
experience  in  South  Africa 
became  the  basis  for  her  se- 
nior art  show. 

As  a  student  at  Washing- 
ton, Wilmet  was  a  two-time 
National  Field  Hockey 
Coaches  Association  AU- 
American  and  served  as  a  team 
captain  for  both  field  hockey 
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and  softhall.  She  was  also  hon- 
ored as  an  Academic  All- 
American  by  the  College 
Sports  Information  Directors  of 
America.  Wilmet  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  societies 
ODK  and  the  Society  or  Junior 
Fellows. 

Following  the  2000  held 
hockey  season,  Wilmet  was 
named  to  the  All-Centennial 
Conference  first  team  and 
the  All-South  Region  second 
team.  She  was  also  selected 
to  play  in  the  NFHCA 
North/Sotith  Senior  All-Star 
Game.  During  the  season, 
she  posted  seven  shutouts, 
notched  a  .850  save  percent- 
age and  carried  a  1.36  goals- 
against  average.  During  her 
senior  Softball  season  this 
past  spring,  Wilmet  batted 
.282  and  drove  in  16  runs. 

After  graduation,  Wilmet 
accepted  the  assistant  field 
hockey  coaching  position  at 
Randolph-Macon  College, 
where  she  serves  under  an- 
other field  hockey  standout, 
Sarah  Sobon  '98,  M'00. 

Soban,  who  as  an  under- 
graduate helped  lead  the 
Shotewomen  to  NCAA  Di- 
vision 111  tournament  ap- 
pearances in  1996  and  1997, 
began  her  coaching  career  at 
The  Hun  School  of 
Princeton,  where  she  also 
taught  English.  Her  field 
hockey  team  there  won  the 
2000  Central  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  and  she 
was  named  the  Princeton 
Packet  Coach  of  the  Year  for 
Central  New  Jersey's  Prep 
League.  ► 

Evans  and 
Teammates 
Earn  Honors 

JOHN  EVANS '04,  who 
became  Washington 
College's  highest- 
placing  male  swimmer  ever 
at  the  NCAA  Division  III 


Sophomore  John  Evans,  an 
Academic  Ail-American,  has  a 
promising  swimming  career 
ahead  of  him. 


Championships  last  March  as 
a  freshman,  has  added  an- 
other honor  to  his  tesume. 
Evans  has  been  recognized  by 
the  College  Swim  Coaches 
Association  of  America  as  an 
Academic  Ail-American. 

For  an  individual  to  earn 
Academic  All-American  sta- 
tus, he  must  be  an  NCAA 
qualifier  and  carry  at  least  a 
i.5  grade-poinl  average. 
Evans  placed  seventh  at  the 
NCAA  tournament  in  the 
200  breaststroke  and  was 
named  the  Centennial 
Conference's  Outstanding 
Male  Swimmer  after  captur- 
ing three  gold  medals  and 
bteaking  three  conference 
records  at  the  Centennial 
Championships.  During  his 
freshman  year  in  Chester- 
town,  Evans  recorded  a  4-0 
grade-point  average. 

Evans  and  his  Shoreman 
teammates  also  won  an  Aca- 
demic All-Ametican  team 
award  with  a  3.23  cumula- 
tive grade-point  average  this 
spting.  This  marks  the  12th 
time  that  the  Shoremen 
have  earned  the  honor.   The 
Shorewoman  swim  team 
also  earned  an  Academic 
All-American  team  award 
for  the  14th  time  in  program 
history.  Their  cumulative 
spring  grade-point  average 
was  3.27.  I 


WC        IN       THE       NEWS 

Some  Recent  Ink.. 


"What  happened  since  World  War  II  is  that  the  whole  paradigm 
has  shifted.  Then,  when  the  war  ended,  the  displaced  went  back  to 
their  countries.  Now  they  never  go  back  because  of  the  brutality 
of  these  civil  wars.  There  is  nothing  to  go  back  to." 

—  Professor  Tahir  Shad,  director  of  Washington  College's 
international  studies  program,  The  Sunday  Sun,  November  4, 
2001  ("Reap  the  whirlwind:  The  preachers  of  militant  extremism 
find  ready  students  and  recruits  among  powerless  and  hopeless 
refugees") 

"George  Washington  slept  here.  Really.  They  named  the  local  col- 
lege after  him  ...  What  he  did  not  do  was  pose  for  a  portrait 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  early  19th-century  painter 
Rembrandt  Peale.  A  painting  of  the  first  president  that  has  hung  in 
prominence  at  Washington  College  for  nearly  60  years  turns  out  to 
be  a  fake." 

— The  Baltimore  Sun,  October  27,  2001  ("Probe  means  portrait 
can  no  longer  be  a  lie") 


"Even  in  'retirement,'  Mr.  Toll  found  another  way  to  contribute  to 
Maryland  higher  education.  At  77,  he's  in  his  seventh  year  as 
president  of  private  Washington  College  in  Chestertown  ...  He 
took  over  a  small,  liberal  arts  school  in  turmoil,  with  little  money 
and  not  enough  students.  That  has  been  reversed.  Washington 
College — 220  years  old  next  year — is  thriving  financially  and  aca- 
demically. He's  even  set  up  two  research  institutions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chester  River — one  to  study  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  other 
to  study  American  history." 

—From  an  editorial  on  Dr.  John  S.  Toll  in  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
August  12,  2001  ("Educator  for  all  seasons;  John  S.  Toll:  At 
College  Park,  they  named  a  physics  building  for  him,  but  his 
influence  is  statewide") 

"I  have  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that  all  of  us 
can  increase  our  ability  to  remember  things,  but  the  bad  news  is 
that  there  is  no  easy  road  ...  Remember  the  old  joke  of  how  to  get 
to  Carnegie  Hall?  Practice,  practice,  practice." 

— Professor  George  Spilich,  Chairman  of  the  Washington 
College  Psychology  Department,  quoted  in  The  Washington 
Post,  August  7,  2001  ("Repeat  after  me:  Memory  takes 
practice") 

For  the  latest  links  to  Washington  College  In  the  News,  visit  our 
online  newsroom  at  http://newsroom.washcoll.edu. 
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"Doing"  The  Clubs 

KRIS  MURPHY  '94  has  been  playing 
electronic  music  for  four  years,  and  as  DJ 
Doostuff,  he  is  making  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  and  East  Coast  music  scene. 


M 


URPHY,  who  spins 
records  under  the 
name  "DJ  Doostuff," 
has  played  clubs  as  far  south 
as  North  Carolina  and  as  far 
west  as  Colorado,  and  per- 
forms regularly  in  front  of 
hundreds  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  Baltimore.  He  has 
also  been  featured  in  L'RB 
magazine,  a  prominent,  na- 
tional electronic  music  news 
source. 

The  journey  for  Murphy 
began  not  with  a  turntable 
or  sampler,  but  a  much  more 
traditional  instrument. 

"I  picked  up  the  guitar 
during  my  junior  year  and 
played  mostly  acoustic 
stuff — pop  and  folk,"  he  said. 
"After  graduating  I  played  in 
a  garage  band  in  DC  and  re- 
ally started  to  experiment 
with  different  sounds  via  ef- 
fects pedals  and  drum  loops. 

"Although  I  enjoyed  play- 
ing and  writing  music  on  the 
guitar,  everyone  in  my  band 
either  moved  out  of  town  or 
went  back  to  school.  Mean- 
while, I  was  just  getting  in- 
troduced to  the  electronic 
music  scene  and  I  decided 
that  I  could  create  as  much 
energy  and  significantly  more 
interesting  sounds  with  a  pair 
of  turntables,  a  mixer  and  a 
crate  of  records  than  I  ever 
had  with  a  guitat." 

Influenced  by  break  beat 
producers  and  DJs  like 
Photek  and  Roni  Size, 
Murphy  began  experiment- 
ing, working  hard  at  beat 
matching  (syncing  rhythms 


from  two  different  records  on 
the  fly)  and  getting  a  feel  for 
blending  diverse  pieces  of 
music,  sampling  anything 
from  Radiohead  to  Bob 
Marley.  Friends  loved  what 
they  heard. 

"I  went  from  spinning 
records  in  my  living  room  to 
playing  at  house 


formances  around  the  DC/ 
Baltimore  area. 

Doostuff  sets,  which  can 
run  anywhere  from  two  to 
four  hours,  are  upbeat  and 
high  energy  and  keep  you 
moving  for  the  duration.  He 
uses  strictly  vinyl  in  his  per- 
formances, avoiding  the 
sometimes  glossy,  overdone 
sound  that  goes  along  with 
CDs.  He  estimates  he  has 
about  2,000  records  in  his 
collection,  30-40  of  which 
are  rotated  in  a  given  night's 
set. 

"I  usually  know  how  I'm 
going  to  start  a  set,  but 
where  it  goes  from  there  is 
completely  spontaneous," 
Murphy  said.  "I  like  feeding 
off  the  crowd  too.  If  I  can 


patties,  and  then  to  clubs  in 
front  of  hundreds  of  people 
all  within  a  year's  time," 
Murphy  said.  "I  never  turned 
down  a  gig  at  a  party  or  club 
no  mattet  how  small.  I  also 
distributed  hundteds  of  demo 
tapes  and  CDs." 

Murphy  credits  his 
friends,  including  Ben  Harris 
'98  and  Andrew  Stein  '99, 
for  helping  contribute  to  his 
success  with  promotional  ef- 
forts and  events  planning. 
Many  alumni  enjoy  meeting 
up  regularly  at  Murphy's  per- 


Kris  Murphy  '94  spins  vinyl  at 
some  of  the  hottest  dance  clubs 
in  the  region. 


tell  people  are  getting  down 
to  certain  types  of  records, 
I'll  give  them  what  they 
want." 

Murphy  has  experimented 
with  many  different  varieties 
of  electronic  music,  but  for 
the  last  year  or  so  has  fo- 
cused mainly  on  "house,"  an 
eclectic,  up-tempo  variety  of 
dance  music. 


"I  don't  think  there's  an- 
othet  style  of  dance  music 
out  there  that  is  as  broad  and 
diverse,  yet  distinctive  as 
house.  House  music  is  an  ex- 
ttemely  positive  form  of  mu- 
sic and  it  can  be  quite  uplift- 
ing. Derek  Carter,  Halo 
Varga,  Sneak  and  Terry 
Mullen  are  who  I  enjoy  lis- 
tening to  the  most." 

Murphy  currently  works 
for  a  marketing  agency  in 
McLean,  VA,  but  still  has 
time  to  play  multiple  shows 
per  week,  and  is  enjoying  the 
opportunities  that  are  open- 
ing for  him  in  the  electronic 
music  scene. 

"My  plans  are  to  produce  a 
few  tracks  in  the  next  year, 
record  a  mix-CD  on  an  estab- 
lished label  with  broad  distri- 
bution and  to  play  at  Buzz,"  a 
weekly  DC  club  night  inter- 
nationally known  for  hosting 
premier  line-ups. 

Murphy  performs  fre- 
quently at  clubs  in  Baltimore 
including  the  China  Room, 
Goodlove,  and  Latin  Palace. 
In  DC,  he  plays  at 
MCCXXIII  (whete  Michael 
Jordan  has  been  spotted  on 
occasion),  Andalu,  Five, 
Sesto  Senso  and  The  Ware- 
house.  Murphy  also  created 
his  own  organization  called 
Leisure  Productions  which 
helps  promote  dance  music 
and  dance  culture  in  the  DC/ 
Baltimore  atea. 

"We  host  a  monthly  club 
night  in  Baltimore  on  the 
first  Friday  of  every  month 
called  Frequency,  which  con- 
sistently draws  hundreds  of 
people,"  Murphy  explained. 
"It  features  some  of  the  finest 
DJs  and  producers  on  the  East 
Coast." 

Murphy  will  have  a 
website  up  by  the  first  of  the 
year  that  will  feature  dates, 
images,  audio  and  other  infor- 
mation. In  the  meantime,  he 
can  be  contacted  via  e-mail 
at: 

frequency_crew@hotmail.com 
for  updates  and  infotmation 
on  upcoming  shows.  > 
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Faculty/Staff 
Achievements 


KEVIN  BRIEN,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  pre- 
sented the  paper  "Mythos 
and  Logos:  Historical  Materi- 
alism and  Buddhism"  this 
summer  for  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  Po- 
land. He  also  lectured  on 
"Buddhism  and  Environmen- 
tal Ethics"  at  the  University 
of  Delaware  and  on  "Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity"  at  a 
Summer  Institute  of 
Shrewsbury  Church. 

MARTIN  CONNAUGHTON, 
assistant  professor  of  biology, 
was  invited  by  Cornell  Uni- 
versity to  participate  in  the 
creation  of  an  archive  of  ma- 
rine sounds  to  be  housed  at 
the  Macaulay  Library  of 
Natural  Sounds,  the  largest 
collection  of  animal  sounds  in 
the  world.  He  was  invited  to 
present  his  work  on  the  "Use 
of  Sound  for  Localization  of 
Spawning  Weaktish  in  Dela- 
ware Bay"  at  an  international 
symposium  on  fish  bioacous- 
tics  in  Chicago  in  May.  He 
also  was  invited  to  speak  on 
"Weakfish  Sonic  Muscle:  In- 
fluence of  Size,  Temperature 
and  Season"  at  a  satellite 
meeting  of  the  XXXIV  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Physi- 
ological Sciences  in 
Wallongong,  Australia. 

THOMAS  COUSINEAU,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  wrote  a  re- 
view of  Anthony  Uhlmann's 


Beckett  and  Poststructuralism 
for  the  literary  journal  Criti- 
cism, and  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  The  Beckett  Grcle/Le 
Cerck  de  Beckett,  the  newslet- 
ter of  the  Samuel  Beckett  So- 
ciety. He  also  will  serve  as  the 
American  representative  of 
the  Thomas  Bernhard  Foun- 
dation in  Vienna,  Austria. 
His  article,  "The  Great 
Gatsby:  Romance  or  Holo- 
caust?", has  been  accepted  for 
publication  by  Contagion,  a 
cultural-studies  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  Colloquium  on 
Violence  and  Religion. 

Assistant  professor  of  biology, 
DOUG  DARNOWSKI,  has 
signed  a  contract  with 
Rosenberg  Publishers,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  for 
the  publication  of  a  book, 
tentatively  titled 
Triggerphmts.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond author  on  a  paper,  titled 
"Processing  and  Localiza- 
tion of  Bovine  b-casein 
Expressed  in  Transgenic 
Soybean  Seeds  under 
Control  of  a  Soybean  Lec- 
tin Expression  Cassette," 
in  Plant  Cell  Reports. 
Darnowski  also  has  been 
named  to  a  term,  through 
2006,  on  the  Editorial 
Committee  of  the  Plant 
Science  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  Botanical  Society 
of  America. 

MELISSA  DECKMAN,  as- 


sistant professor  of  political 
science,  published  the  article 
"Understanding  the  Mobili- 
zation of  Professionals,"  co- 
authored  with  Sue  Crawford 
(Creighton  Univetsity)  and 
Laura  Olson  (Clemson  Uni- 
versity), in  Nonprofit  and  Vol- 
untary Sector  Quarterly.  A 
book  chapter,  titled  "Gender 
and  the  Political  Choices  of 
Women  Clergy,"  co-authored 
with  Sue  Ctawfotd  and 
Christi  Braun,  appeared  in 
the  book  Christian  Clergy  in 
American  Politics,  published 
this  year  by  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Ptess. 

LISA  GRAHAM,  instructor  in 
Gentian,  gave  a  presentation 
at  the  Linguistics  Colloquium 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  titled  "Exploring 
Grammatical  Channels:  The 
Interaction  of  Form  and 
Function  in  the  Development 
of 'das'  in  Old  High  Gennan." 

This  summer,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  awarded 
a  $30,000  grant  to  AUSTIN 
LOBO,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  and  computet 
science,  for  a  project  titled 
"ITR/ACS:  Collaborative 
Research-Linbox:  A  Generic 
Library  for  Seminumeric 
Black  Box  Linear  Algebra." 

DONALD  Mi  COLL,  assistant 
professor  of  art,  co-chaired  a 
session  titled  "Art  and  the 
Reformat ion(s):  Intention, 
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Reception,  and  Interpreta- 
tion," in  which  he  delivered 
the  paper  "Trial  by  Watet:  On 
the  Role  of  Fountains,  Rivets 
and  Lakes  in  Early  Modern 
European  Iconoclasm,"  at  the 
Sixteenth  Century  Studies 
Conference  in  Denver. 

Biologist  DON  MUNSON, 
the  Joseph  H.  McLain  Pro- 
fessor of  Environmental 
Studies,  attended  two  inter- 
national confetences  this 
past  summer:  The  IX  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the 
Biology  and  Pathogenecity  of 
Free-Living  Amoebae  in 
Pans,  France,  and  the  XI  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Pro- 
tozoology in  Austria.  He  had 
a  paper  published  and  co- 
chaired  a  session  at  the  con- 
ference he  attended  in 
France,  and  delivered  a  paper 
at  the  conference  in  Austria. 

CHRISTINE  PABON,  associ- 
ate professor  of  French,  par- 
ticipated in  thtee  roundtable 
discussions  on  "Albert 
Camus-La  revoke"  at  the 
Third  International  Collo- 
quium of  Poitiers. 

GEORGE  SHIVERS,  professor 
of  Spanish,  had  his  ttansla- 
tion  of  a  short  story  by  Bra- 
zilian Romantic  writer 
Herculano  Marcos  Ingles  de 
Sousa,  titled  "Maria's  Love," 
accepted  for  publication  in 
the  forthcoming  anthology 
Literary  Amazonia.  > 


Ted  Widmer,  Director  of  the  C.V.  Starr 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  American 
Experience,  has  contributed  to  the  book 
Campaigns:  A  Century  ol  Presidential 
Races,  recently  published  by  The  New 
York  Times.  Filled  with  an  array  of  photos 
drawn  from  the  archives  ot  The  Times, 
Campaigns  features  insightful 
commentary  by  Widmer  on  each  race  from 
1900  to  1988  and  covers  the  controversial 
2000  race  in  detail.  Campaigns  \s 
available  from  the  Washington  College 
Bookstore  online  at  bookstore. 
washcoll.edu  or  by  calling  410-778-7749. 
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NOW  ENTERING  ITS  TENTH  YEAR, 

Washington  College's  behavioral  neuroscience  program  is  attracting 

high-achieving  students  who  are  getting  a  jump  on  graduate-level  research. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  DO  last  summer? 
Ask  Washington  College  senior 
Scott  Gartlan  this  question  and 
you  just  might  not  believe  his  an- 
swer. 
"I  conducted  research  on  'The 
Ultrasonic  Courtship  Vocalizations 
and  Preference  Among  B6D2-F2  Male  Mice  (Mus  Domesticus) 
for  the  Ephemeral  Pheromonal  Component  in  Female  Urine." 

Gartlan's  friends  hack  home  might  think  he  needs  to  get  a  life, 
but  studying  behavioral  neuroscience  at  Washington  College  is 
no  trip  to  the  zoo.  It's  a  rigorous  program  that  puts  students  side- 
by-side  with  professors  conducting  weighty  scientific  research.  In 
this  case,  Scott  worked  with  associate  professor  Michael 
Kerchner  to  study  the  intimate  connection  between  chemistry 
and  consciousness — how  hormones  influence  behavior. 

"My  specialization  in  the  field  of  neuroscience  is  in  the  area 
of  hormones  and  behavior,"  explains  Kerchner.  "I  am  interested 
in  gender  differences  in  behavior  and  what  role  hormones  may 
play  in  mediating  these  differences.  I'm  particularly  interested  in 


very  early  influences  of  hormones  on  development  of  the 
brain — the  notion  that  these  early  patterns  of  hormone  expo- 
sure help  sculpt  the  developing  brain  and  establish  physical 
differences  that  contribute  to  the  expression  of  gender  difference 
in  behavior  during  adulthood." 

The  research  that  Gartlan  and  Kerchner  conducted  helps 
elucidate  how  hormones  and  other  chemical  messengers,  in  this 
case  a  pheromone  in  female  mouse  urine,  are  responsible  for 
certain  behaviors  in  the  males. 


IT  TAKES  CONCENTRATION 

The  department  of  psychology  inaugurated  the  behav- 
ioral neuroscience  concentration  in  1992  and  designed  it 
for  students  with  a  focused  interest  in  the  biological  bases  of 
behavior  and  thought.  Unlike  the  general  psychology  track,  the 
program  grants  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  because  majors  carry 
additional  laboratory  and  research  requirements.  The  cross- 
disciplinary  concentration  prepares  students  destined  for  careers 
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in  scientific  and  medical  research,  pharmaceuticals  and  pharma- 
cology, veterinarian  medicine,  neurology  and  neuroscience. 

"It  was  clear  at  the  beginning  of  the  1990s  that  psychology 
was  moving  into  a  more  biological  direction,  and,  as  a  depart- 
ment, we  had  to  move  with  it,"  says  Spilich. 

This  shift  also  called  for  new  blood  in  the  department. 

"Luckily,  over  the  past  decade,  we  have  been  able  to  attract  a 


very  strong  team  of  faculty  to  the  department,"  he  notes.  "A  key 
hire  was  Mike  Kerchner,  who  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
starting  the  behavioral  neuroscience  program." 

What  Kerchner  brought  to  the  program  was  a  fascination 
with  the  relevancy  of  behavioral  neuroscience,  a  dedication  to 
research  and  a  devotion  to  teaching  students  the  methods  of 
science. 
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"What  I  enjoy  about  the  discipline — and  what  I  think 
students  enjoy  about  it — is  that  it  is  easy  to  formulate  research 
hypotheses  that  readily  produce  meaningful  answers,"  says 
Kerchner. 

Ultimately,  he  says,  most  students  in  behavioral  neuroscience 
are  motivated  by  the  possibility  that  they  might  be  part  of  a 
much  bigger  picture,  finding  solutions  to  human  ptoblems — a 
cure  for  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (Lou  Gehrig's  disease), 
Alzheimer's,  Parkinson's  disease,  autism,  schizophrenia,  addic- 
tions or  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease,  a  spongiform  encephalopathy 
similar  to  mad  cow  disease. 

The  questions  posed  are  not  just  academic  exercises, 
Kerchner  says,  but  have  implications  for  people  confronting 
devastating  neurological  illnesses.  The  behavioral  neuroscience 
concentration  can  impart  the  creative  thinking,  laboratory  skills 


Kalherine  Cameron  (center)  checks  the  progress  of  Brianne  Brynelson's 
experiment  on  the  effects  of  music  on  learning.  The  test  subject,  Patrick 
Curtis,  will  be  asked  to  recall  information  from  passages  he  read  while  his 
brain  also  processed  sound. 

and  discipline  of  scientific  research  they  will  need  as  profession- 
als working  toward  solutions. 


DO  IT 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  program,"  Kerchner  emphasizes,  "is 
to  teach  our  students  how  to  be  creative  and  to  formulate 
interesting  research  hypotheses,  and  then  conduct  the  research 
to  discover  what  the  answers  will  be.  They  learn  to  do  science 
and  to  advance  knowledge  in  this  field." 

As  a  result  of  this  hands-on  approach,  behavioral  neuro- 
science students  at  Washington  College  are  doing  work  nor- 
mally reserved  for  graduate  level  students. 

Senior  Ryan  Behles  spent  last  summer  working  under  the 
assistant  chair  of   the  department  of  psychiatry  at   the    [ohn 


Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine.  Hired  as  a  lab  techni- 
cian, Behles  says  he  utilized  many  of  the  techniques  used  in  the 
field  of  neuroscience,  such  as  performing  surgeries  and  testing 
tissue  samples.  All  of  the  work  he  completed  was  used  for 
submission  in  several  journal  articles  as  part  of  a  larger  project. 

"It  is  so  beneficial  to  work  with  your  adviser  one-on-one  in 
their  research,"  Behles  says.  "Here,  the  students  are  doing  the 
research — they  are  planning  it  and  doing  it.  Many  undergraduate 
programs  do  not  really  let  undergrads  get  involved  in  research.  For 
this  field,  learning  the  techniques  of  research  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  major.  You  could  have  a  wonderful  idea,  hunch  or 
hypothesis,  but  you  cannot  test  it  until  you  know  the  proper 
techniques  to  use  that  ensure  the  integrity  of  your  results." 

Washington  College's  undergraduates  are  considered  better 
prepared  in  research  techniques  and  methods  than  their  peers 
from  other  institutions;  they  are  desirable  associates  at  research 
universities  for  summer  or  postgraduate  positions.  The 
department's  reputation  is  widespread,  Spilich  says,  and  he 
regularly  fields  calls  from  programs  and  institutions  looking  for 
qualified  research  interns. 


SETTING  THE  STANDARDS 

Not  only  are  the  behavioral  neuroscience  students  excelling 
in  scientific  research,  the  numbers  prove  it.  As  a  result  of 
the  curricular  emphasis  on  applied  learning  that  gets  even  first- 
year  students  in  the  labs,  Washington  College  students  rank  in 
the  98'1'  percentile — among  the  top  two  percent  in  the  nation — 
on  the  ETS  exams  in  behavioral  neuroscience. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  success,  there  are  qualitative 
ones,  too.  The  students  regularly  trek  to  meetings  of  the  Eastern 
Psychological  Association  to  present  the  results  of  their  collabo- 
rative research,  rubbing  elbows  and  talking  shop  with  Ph.D.s  and 
graduate  researchers  whose  names  they  recognize  from  the  pages 
of  the  field's  scientific  journals. 

Senior  Donald  Stranahan — a  premed  student  honored  this 
fall  with  the  Visitors  and  Governors  Medal  for  attaining  the 
highest  academic  average  of  his  class — finds  the  discipline  of 
research  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  his  future  plans  for  a 
career  in  medicine 

During  the  summer  of  2000,  Stranahan  conducted  indepen- 
dent research  with  Kerchner  on  the  behavioral  plus-maze  as  an 
index  of  anxiety  in  mice.  The  two  presented  their  results  at  the 
poster  session  .'I  the  EPA  national  conference 

"This  experience  benefited  me  greatly,"  Stranahan  says. 
"First,  it  gave  me  the  chance  to  learn  research  techniques  that  I 
will  be  able  to  utilize  for  my  senior  thesis  project.  In  addition,  I'll 
put  the  laboratory  and  research  experience  I  have  accumulated 
here  to  good  use  in  medical  school." 

In  the  end,  the  true  benefit  to  the  students  of  behavioral 
neuroscience  might  be  simpler  and  more  lasting  than  advanced 
knowledge  and  methods  of  research.  It's  something  Spilich  calls 
the  "Ah  ha!"  experience. 

Through  close  collaboration  with  their  professors  and  a 
hands-on  approach,  students  are  raising  their  personal  expecta- 
tions of  what  they  can  do  in  lite,  explains  Spilich. 

"Students  usually  underestimate  their  abilities,  but  when  they 
see  the  results  of  their  work  and  see  others  taking  an  interest  in 
their  research,  they  finally  say,  'We  really  can!'" 
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No  doubt. 

Becky  Stephenson  '00  well  demonstrates  the  high-achieving 
track  to  which  behavioral  neuroscience  students  are  aspiring. 
When  she  was  a  sophomore,  Kerchner  adopted  Stephenson  as  his 
lab  assistant  and  encouraged  her  to  take  his  neurological  research 
methods  course.  In  the  lab,  Kerchner  taught  her  immunocy- 
tochemistry  — employing  immunological  methods  to  localize  and 
visualize  microscopic  cellular  components.  She  learned  to  pre- 
pare histological  brain  tissue  sections,  treat  the  tissue  with 
antibody  agents,  visualize  the  antibodies  using  enzyme  stains,  and 
thus  assess  structural  signs  of  cell  death — research  techniques 
students  generally  learn  in  a  lab  in  graduate  school.  A  course  in 
psychopathology,  her  volunteer  work  as  a  psychiatric  technician 
in  an  acute  care  facility  and  her  lab  experiences  convinced  her  to 
pursue  a  career  in  pharmaceutical  research. 

With  majors  in  psychology  and  biology,  a  minor  in  chemistry, 
and  extensive  research  skills,  Becky  Stephenson  was  the  top 
candidate  for  the  neuroscience  programs  at  two  graduate 
schools.  She  accepted  University  of  Rochester's  offer  of  tuition 
remission  and  an  NIH  student  training  grant. 


BUILDING  THE  BRAIN  TRUST 

This  fall,  the  psychology  department  added  another  professor 
to  the  behavioral  neuroscience  program.  Assistant  professor 
Katherine  Cameron  specializes  in  the  neurological  bases  of 
human  memory.  Cameron  developed  her  interest  in  behavioral 
neuroscience  during  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain,"  the  1990s  so 
proclaimed  by  presidential  proclamation. 

"My  interest  in  neuroscience  stemmed  from  an  interest  in 
understanding  human  memory,"  says  Cameron.  As  a  freshman  at 
Davidson,  Cameron  read  about  the  famous  case  of  H.M.,  a 
patient  who  suffered  from  anterograde  amnesia,  an  inability  to 
remember  new  facts  and  events.  H.M.  was  an  epileptic  who 
underwent  an  experimental  surgery  in  the  1950s  to  remove  the 
medial  temporal  regions  of  the  brain  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
surgery  was  successful  in  terms  of  lowering  his  seizure  frequency, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  left  with  profound 
memory  impairment. 

"Although  H.M.  could  still  carry  on  a  conversation  with  you 
and  remember  his  childhood,  if  you  walked  out  of  the  room  for  a 
minute  and  then  came  back  in,  it  would  be  as  if  he  had  never 
met  you  before,"  explained  Cameron.  "To  this  day  that  story 
makes  me  want  to  understand  how  the  damage  to  H.M.'s  brain 
could  so  radically  and  tragically  change  his  life — every  moment 
is  lost  to  him  after  it  passes.  How  can  you  have  a  sense  of  yourself 
or  what  your  life  means  to  you  without  memory?  These  types  of 
experiences  motivate  me  to  understand  the  neural  basis  of 
everyday  human  memory  experiences." 

Cameron  is  working  with  two  seniors  completing  research 
projects  this  year.  Brianne  Brynelson  is  investigating  the  effects 
of  music  on  the  ability  of  subjects  to  learn  and  remember 
information.  Patrick  Curtis  is  comparing  the  emotional  and 
physical  aspects  of  pain  perception  in  both  migraine  sufferers 
and  non-sufferers. 

"I  became  interested  in  this  topic  when  I  found  an  article  about 
music  and  its  affects  on  mood  while  looking  for  articles  to  critique 
for  my  advanced  statistics  class,"  says  Brynelson.  "I  could  really 
relate  to  it  since  I  regularly  listen  to  music  to  enhance  or  change 


Mike  Kerchner  and  Don  Stranahan  look  lor  evidence  of  anxiety  in  a  mouse 
treated  with  selective  serotonin  uptake  inhibitors,  better  known  as  the 
antidepressant  drug  Zoloft. 

my  mood.  Music  has  different  arousal  effects  and  emotional 
effects,  so  I  wanted  to  look  into  these  aspects  in  more  depth.  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  listening  to  music  can  affect  both  mood  and 
memory  of  college  students.  Every  college  student  listens  to  music, 
and  many  use  music  as  background  noise  while  they  study.  1  am 
trying  to  determine  whether  music  detracts  or  enhances  a  person's 
ability  to  learn  and  then  recall  what  they  have  learned." 

It  is  this  type  of  creativity  that  the  program  encourages. 

"There  is  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  exploration  here," 
says  Spilich,  something  he  credits  to  the  combination  of  the 
humanities  and  sciences  that  feeds  students'  questions  about  all 
aspects  of  life.  "So  many  of  our  best  ideas  come  from  conversa- 
tions with  students,  and  these  have  led  to  new  research  projects 
for  us,"  he  says. 

"I  think  that  as  human  beings  we  all  have  a  natural  curiosity 
about  ourselves,  and  this  lends  itself  to  an  interest  in  under- 
standing how  the  brain  works,"  says  Cameron.  "The  social 
aspects  of  human  behavior  interest  students,  and  the  field  of 
neuroscience  allows  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  biological 
basis  tor  those  behaviors  at  the  level  of  neurons,  neuronal 
networks,  neurotransmitter  substances,  and  hormones." 

Cameron  and  her  colleagues  also  believe  that  students  con- 
tribute as  much  as  they  gain  to  the  study  of  behavioral  neuro- 
science. There  is  no  reason  why  an  undergraduate  cannot  help 
to  advance  knowledge  in  the  field. 

"If  the  research  is  of  a  high  enough  caliber  and  makes  a 
significant,  original  contribution  to  the  field,  then  it  will  be 
published  and  be  well-received,  regardless  of  the  differing  levels 
of  education  of  the  authors,"  Cameron  says.  "Although  some 
student  projects  may  not  rise  to  the  level  of  peer-reviewed 
publications,  by  striving  to  achieve  that  goal,  our  students 
benefit  greatly  in  that  they  receive  a  more  rigorous  scientific 
training  and  learn  to  think  creatively,  independently  and  criti- 
cally from  their  research  experience."  > 


John  Buettner  is  the  media  relations  associate  for  Washington  College. 
After  writing  this  article,  he  decided  to  give  his  brain  to  science.  They 

didn't  want  it. 
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PORTFOLIO 


Flying  High  With  The 

CROWS 

Photography  by  Melissa  Grimes-Guy 


COUNTING  CROWS,  whose  1993  album  August  and  Everything 
After  redefined  roots-rock  tor  a  new  generation,  performed  to  a  sell- 
out crowd  in  the  Johnson  Lifetime  Fitness  Center  in  October.  Adam 
Durit:  (at  tar  right),  the  lead  singer  and  chief  songwriter,  electrified  the  audi- 
ence with  his  intense  performance  and  captivated  them  with  his  tuneful 
storytelling. 

Duritz,  who  has  been  likened  to  Bob  Dylan  and 
Van  Morrison,  is  a  confessional  songwriter  whose 
thoughtful,  sometimes  anguished  lyrics  speak  a 
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universal  language  of  desire  and  need.  More  artist 
than  rocker,  Duritz  has  a  lot  to  say  about  existence 
and  relationships — the  stuff  on  which  college  stu- 
dents thrive.  In  addition  to  some  favorites  from  the 
previous  three  albums,  the  Crows  debuted  new  titles 
that  have  yet  to  be  recorded. 

The  Crows'  appearance  in  Chestertown  marked 
the  first  time  a  highly-acclaimed  popular  band  has 
performed  on  campus  since  the  1960s  and  '70s,  when 
Smokey  Robinson,  Iron  Butterfly,  and  Livingston 
Taylor  appeared.  The 
concert  was  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Board,  and  held 
the  promise  of  more 
such  events  to  come.  ► 
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SUMMER   VISITS   TO   MARYLAND'S    EASTERN    SHORE 

shaped  Christopher  Tilghman's  perceptions  of  the  world, 

and  imprinted  his  voice  as  a  writer. 


FOR  A  STORYTELLER, 
Christopher  Tilghman  puts  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  non-verbal 
communication.  That  might 
strike  an  odd  note  at  first,  but, 
as  his  readers  have  come  to  understand, 
Christopher  Tilghman's  stories  resonate 
on  an  emotionally  intuitive  level.  When 
words  fail  to  convey  his  character's  feel- 
ings, Tilghman  gives  us  something  more. 
Beneath  the  story's  surface  is  a  deeper 
meaning  that  lies  between  the  lines.  It  is 
more  than  rhythm  and  cadence.  It's  be- 
yond language.  What  holds  the  story 
together,  Tilghman  says,  is  the  emotional 
structure,  a  composition  not  unlike  that 
of  music. 

Tilghman  grew  up  in  a  house  full  of 
writers  and  wrote  his  first  novel  at  age  15, 
during  one  of  his  annual  summer  visits  to 
the     family     farm     in    Centreville     on 


Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  Years  later, 
Tilghman  would  weave  the  memories  of 
those  Maryland  summers  into  his  fiction. 
The  sound  of  tulip  leaves  rustling  in  the 
wind,  a  great  blue  heron  startled  into 
flight,  "the  long  buttery  Chesapeake 
summer  mov[ing]  through  plantings, 
through  the  flowering  of  the  soybean 
plants  toward  the  tasseling  of  the  corn" — 
these  images  embue  his  stories  with  the 
power  of  place. 

Tilghman  answered  the  pull  of  the 
Shore  again  this  October — as  the  guest  of 
the  "Journeys  Home"  lecture  series  spon- 
sored by  Washington  College's  Center  for 
the  Environment  and  Society.  He  talked 
about  the  importance  of  place,  particularly 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  region,  to  his  work. 
With  his  first  collection  of  stories,  hi  a 
Father's  Place,  Tilghman  established  him- 
self as  a  writer  who  steeped  his  stories  in 


local  tradition,  family  history  and  natural 
landscape. 

Tilghman's  characters  may  suffer  emo- 
tional disconnection  with  one  another, 
but  they  feel  profoundly  the  pull  of  the 
past.  There  springs  the  underlying  ten- 
sion— because  as  evocative  as  family  and 
history  and  tradition  are,  they  can  also  be 
as  strained  as  conversation  among  distant 
relatives,  as  inert  as  the  wind  on  Chester 
River  at  dead  calm,  and  as  stifling  as  a 
heat  wave  in  August.  Eastern  Shore  fami- 
lies expect  certain  things  of  you:  in  my 
house,  as  in  most  I  suspect,  it  is  Thanks- 
givings with  white  potato  pie,  and  the 
uncle  who  yearns  to  leave  before  dessert. 

Perhaps  Tilghman  has  always  been  a 
writer,  just  as  his  psychological  sensibili- 
ties were  woven  early  from  strands  of 
marsh  grass  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  As  a 
student    at    Yale    University,    however, 
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Christopher  Tilghman  finds  inspiration  lor  his 
writing  at  the  family  farm  in  Centreville,  MD. 
This  wonderfully  solid  120-year-old  mule 
barn,  fallen  into  neglect  and  decay,  is 
undergoing  a  laborious  restoration.  "We 
decided  it  should  be  saved,"  Tilghman  said, 
"but  we  don't  know  why." 
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Tilghman  was  consumed  not  with  writing, 
but  with  music.  He  studied  music  theory 
and  composition.  He  played  bass  fiddle 
and  saxophone  with  a  jazz  ensemble.  It 
was  then  that  he  discovered  the  connec- 
tion between  music  and  literature. 

"If  you  think  about  stories,"  he  says, 
"they  are  a  sequence  of  emotions  gener- 
ated in  the  reader.  That's  really  what 
music  is:  compositions  eliciting  emo- 
tional understanding.  You  can  structure 
stories  with  the  same  emotional  states.  If 
my  students  are  too  cold,  too  smart,  too 
intellectual  [in  their  writing],  I  have 
them  think  non-verbally." 

The  key  to  the  emotional  undercur- 
rent in  Tilghman's  fiction  is  landscape. 

'Place'  is  where  a  lot  ot  history  and 
emotion  reside,"  he  explains.  "For  me  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  discovering  the  power  of 
place  was  a  real  breakthrough  in  my 
work.  When  I  first  realized  that  I  could 
write  these  stories,  with  this  place  so 
deeply  lodged  inside  me,  it  was  amazing. 
People  respond  to  'placedness.'" 

As  a  writer,  Tilghman  himself  re- 
sponded not  to  his  native  Massachusetts, 
but  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  "New  England 
was  never  interesting  to  me,"  he  says, 
"perhaps  bei  ause  the  plai  e  itself  has  not 
been  important  to  the  people  who  live 
there.  If  you  look  at  these  Eastern  Shore 
lands!  apes,  there  is  n<  it  nun  li  there  c  >n 
the  surface.  It's  flat  and  featureless.  It  this 
is  about  place,  we  have  to  look  deeper,  at 
how  people  respond  emotionally  to  these 
landscapes." 


Tilghman  speaks  much  as  he  writes: 
languidly,  generously,  carefully,  ot  family, 
history  and  place,  as  well  as  of  responsi- 
bility, security  and  spirituality.  With  an 
acclaimed  novel  and  two  well-received 
collections  of  short  stories  to  his  credit, 
the  55-year-old  writer  has  recently  joined 
the  ranks  of  academe.  This  summer  he, 
his  wife,  Carolyn,  and  three  sons  moved 
to  Charlottesville  where  he  is  a  professor 
of  English  teaching  creative  writing  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  There,  in  the 
heady  company  of  some  of  today's  bright- 
est stars  of  American  fiction  and  poetry, 
he  finds  himself — it  not  at  home,  then 
certainly  where  he  wants  to  be. 

For  him,  the  move  became  one  of 
spiritual  and  creative  release.  Tilghman 
is  invigorated  by  the  creative  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  finds  himself  now. 
He  is  writing  furiously  and  prodigiously, 
as  he  has  never  done  before.  His  next 
book  project,  a  novel  tentatively  called 
True  Fragments,  is  nearly  complete.  "At 
this  rate  I  could  write  a  book  a  year,"  he 
says. 

This  strikes  another  seemingly  odd 
note,  since  his  days  now  are  filled  with 
lectures,  workshops  and  meetings.  Where 
does  he  find  the  energy  to  juggle  teaching 
and  writing?  In  his  earlier  struggle  tor 
balance  between  his  creative  work  and 
paying  the  bills,  Tilghman  maintained  a 
strict  discipline  that  permitted  him  to 
devote  his  early  morning  hours  to  his 
creative  writing.  Since  making  a  life 
change  in  August,  he  is  still  finding  his 
way  into  a  new  routine  and  a  new  bal- 
ance between  his  own  writing  and  the 
demands  ot  teaching  and  mentoring 
promising  young  writers  toward  thesis 
completion  and  publication. 

"I  hadn't  taught  much  until  the 
1990s,"  Tilghman  explains.  "I  had  been 
doing  all  manner  of  other  things,  includ- 
ing a  lot  ot  freelance  writing — magazine 
stories,  annual  reports,  brochures,  I've 
done  it  all.  I  had  been  out  in  the  cold  for 
35  years.  At  55,  I  felt  it  was  time  to  find  a 
more  substantial  teaching  career." 

A  long-standing  relationship  with 
UVA  blossomed  into  a  full-time  aca- 
demic appointment  in  UVAs  MFA  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  oldest  MFA  programs 
in  the  country,  UVAs  program  accepts 
just  seven  students  in  fiction  each  year. 
Another  five  are  anointed  for  the  study 
of  poetry.  Tilghman  is  the  full-time  fic- 
tion professor  on  a  rotating  writing  fac- 
ulty that  includes  Ann  Beattie,  Douglas 
Day,    Rita    Dove,    Deborah    Eisenberg, 


George  Garrett,  Gregory  Orr  and  Charles 
Wright. 

"I'm  so  relieved  to  have  something 
resembling  security,"  he  says.  "I  know  it's 
going  to  help  my  writing.  In  fact,  it 
alteady  has.  I  always  felt  my  work  could 
have  been  better  if  1  weren't  so  depen- 
dent on  fulfilling  book  contracts  and 
meeting  deadlines.  My  focus  in  my  writ- 
ing now  is  on  going  a  little  deeper,  delv- 
ing into  the  unknown  a  bit  more.  That's 
what  I  tell  my  students  to  strive  for. 
Writing  has  to  matter.  Just  writing  pretty 
sentences  isn't  enough.  I  tell  them  to 
write  uglier,  but  more  truthful  stuff." 

It  the  stories  in  his  latest  collection, 
The  Way  People  Run,  seem  dark  and 
brooding,  Tilghman  blames  it  on  a  per- 
sonal mid-life  crisis.  "I've  been  incredibly 
lucky  in  my  life  and  with  my  family,"  he 
says,  "but  at  the  time  I  was  in  my  40s  and 
early  50s,  and  I  was  working  through 
some  personal  issues. 

The  title  story  came  out  of  some  de- 
pressed thinking  about  America  as  well 
as  my  own  questioning.  My  new  novel  is 
much  brighter  and  more  redemptive.  I 
take  those  six  men  from  The  Way  People 
Run  and  roll  them  up  into  one  character." 

Tilghman  has  emerged  on  the  other 
side  of  55  a  liberated  man,  ready  to  take 
up  anew  the  challenge  of  his  art,  and  to 
help  some  younger  writers  along  their 
own  paths  of  self-discovery.  As  American 
fiction  writers  continue  to  grapple  with 
modern  alienation  as  their  big  theme, 
Tilghman's  work  suggests  we  should  reex- 
amine ourselves  in  our  search  for  under- 
standing of  purpose,  in  the  search  for 
direction  and  connection  and  meaning. 
His,  like  all  good  fiction,  is  the  search  for 
transcendence. 

"Fiction  writers  share  a  commonality 
of  experience,"  Tilghman  says.  "What  is 
different  for  each  of  us  is  the  process — 
how  we  relate  to  ourselves,  how  we  un- 
derstand our  own  history,  how  we  answer 
the  question  'who  is  that  person  in  the 
mirror?'  Literature  is  really  about  that 
moment  of  discovery,  that  moment  of 
astonishment.  It  has  to  go  to  a  higher 
plane — to  some  political,  spiritual  or 
emotional  place  that's  non-verbal.  All 
the  arts  are  approaching  this  point 
through  different  avenues.  Made-up  sto- 
ries about  made-up  people  seem  to  get  us 
there  sometimes."  ► 


Marcia  C.  Landskroener,  senior  writer 
at  WC ,  answered  the  call  of  her  native 
Eastern  Shore. 
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ALUMNI 


UPDATE 


College  Brings  New  Leadership 
To  Alumni  Office 


CHANGE  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Alumni  and  Parent 
Relations,  formerly  known  as 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs. 
The  new  name  reflects  a 
new  focus  on  more  coordina- 
tion between  parent  and 
alumni  activities  under  the 
leadership  of  new  director 
Pamela  Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain  comes  to 
Washington  College  from 
Drexel  University  and  its  af- 
filiate, MCP  Hahnemann 
Medical  Center  in  Philadel- 
phia, PA,  where  she  served 
as  assistant  vice  president  for 
alumni  relations.  Prior  to  her 
experience  at  Drexel,  Cham- 
berlain directed  alumni  pro- 
gramming and  alumni  an- 
nual funds  at  The  University 
of  Texas  Southwestern  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Dallas,  TX,  for 
almost  ten  years.  Originally 
from  Austin,  TX,  Chamber- 
lain is  a  cum  laude  graduate 


of  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  and  has  been  a  vol- 
unteer as  well  as  a  profes- 
sional in  institutional  ad- 
vancement. She  has  worked 
as  a  freelance  writer  and  in 
her  early  career  worked  in 
events  planning  and  promo- 
tion of  the  arts. 

She  and  husband  Dick 
live  in  Rock  Hall,  MD, 
where  they  enjoy  sailing. 

(  hamberlain  c<  unments, 
"I  hope  to  be  able  to  build 
on  the  terrific  amount  of 
alumni  goodwill  generated  by 
Trams  Hollingsworth  in  her 
years  as  director.  She's  a  hard 
act  to  follow  but  I'm  looking 
forward  to  a  great  year  with 
expanded  programs,  a  big  ef- 
fort to  bring  everyone  back 
for  reunion  and  solid  results 
from  the  alumni  and  parents 
Washington  College  Fund." 

Carol  Tait  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  director  in 
charge  of  the  alumni  portion 
of  the  Washington  College 
Fund.  Tait,  who  has  worked 
in  the  College's  development 
and  alumni  relations  offices, 
was  previously  employed  by  a 
Washington,  DC,  healthcare 
law  firm.  She  has  a  B.S.  in 
education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  a  M.Ed, 
from  American  University 
and  is  working  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  history  at 
Washington  College.  ► 

Pam  Chamberlain  is  the  new 
director  of  alumni  and  parent 
relations. 


This  year's  Athletic  Hall  ol  Fame  Inductees  were  (from  left)  Carol  Reece 
Albright  '80,  Frank  Ogens  72,  Mackey  Metcalfe  Dutton  '51,  Betsy  Beard 
Stillings  '84  and  Clint  Evans  78. 


Hall  Of  Fame 
Adds  Women 

AT  THE  twentieth  in- 
duction ceremony  of 
the  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame,  five  alumni  who  at- 
tained the  highest  levels  of 
athletic  achievement  during 
their  college  years  were  rec- 
ognized. More  than  100 
alumni  and  friends  attended 
the  dinner  in  Hodson  Hall. 
The  Class  of  2001  is  the 
first  to  feature  three  female 
inductees  and  brings  the  Hall 
of  Fame's  total  female  mem- 
bership to  eight.  Master  of 
Ceremonies  John  Parker  '55 
presented  citations  and  pre- 
sided over  tributes  to  the 
2001  inductees.  Also  hon- 
ored were  members  of  the 
1989-90  basketball  team. 

Carol  Reece  Albright  '80 
was  a  pioneer  of  the  field 
hockey  and  lacrosse  pro- 
grams. Albright  earned  eight 
varsity  letters  and  emerged  as 
the  all-time  scorer  in  the 


field  hockey  program.  She 
was  selected  to  the  U.S. 
Field  Hockey  Association 
tournament  in  each  of  her 
four  years  and  was  invited  to 
the  USFHA  national  tourna- 
ment. 

Elizabeth  Beard  Stillings 
'84  was  coxswain  ol  both 
junior  and  varsity  men's  four 
and  eight  rowing  shells.  Her 
undergtaduate  experiences 
prepared  her  tor  great  things 
to  come:  Stillings  was  a  cox- 
swain for  the  '84  and  '88 
Olympic  rowing  teams  and 
received  an  Olympic  Gold 
Medal  in  1984-  She  was  in- 
ducted into  the  U.S.  Rowing 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1984- 

Ftank  Charles  Ogens  72 
was  an  early  standout  in  bas- 
ketball and  baseball,  but 
soon  developed  into  one  of 
WC's  most  capable  soccer 
goalies.  Ogens  also  partici- 
pated in  the  basketball  pro- 
gram and  was  one  of  the 
leading  scorers  on  the  track 
team.  He  qualified  for  13 
varsity  letter  awards  and 
multiple  recognitions. 
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Richard  Clint  Evans  '78 
was  goalkeeper  for  lacrosse 
teams  that  compiled  a  record 
of  42-17,  participated  in 
four  NCAA  tournaments, 
and  reached  a  national 
championship  game.  Evans 
played  a  spectacular  game 
during  WC's  storied  win 
agamsi  l<  >hns  I  I*  ipl  ins  in 
1976.  When  Bryan 
Matthews  '75  was  named 
head  lacrosse  coach  in  1979, 
he  asked  Evans  to  handle  the 
goalies.  Under  his  leadership, 
four  goalies  were  named  to 
the  All-American  first  team 
and  many  were  selected  to 
All-Conference  positions. 

Mackey  Metcalfe  Dutton 
't  1 ,  a  toniKT  iiilr.iiiiur.il  ath- 
lete and  alumni  director,  has 
been  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing and  organizing  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  In  the  pre-Title 
Nine  era,  she  participated  in 
field  hockey,  basketball  and 
badminton  at  the  intramural 


level  and  served  on  the  Girls 
Intramural  Athletic  Associa- 
tion Board,  the  student  gov- 
erning body  for  women's 
sports.  ► 


Online  Class 
On  Leadership 
Is  Big  Hit 

PICTURE  a  college 
seminar.  Topic: 
Shakespeare.  Specifi- 
cally, the  scene  in  Henry  V 
in  which  the  warrior-king, 
disguised  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, walks  through  his  camp 
the  night  before  a  fateful 
battle  and  speaks  with  some 
of  his  men.  A  student  com- 
ments, "I  see  this  exchange 
as  a  newly  appointed  and 
relatively  untested  monarch 
trying  to  explain  to  his  fol- 


lowers why  he  is  leading 
them  into  battle.  He  does 
not  have  all  of  the  an- 
swers..." Another  student  re- 
sponds, "This  was  one  of  my 
favorite  parts  of  the  play. 
Shakespeare  has  Henry  doing 
his  own  sort  of  informal 
opinion  poll  of  the  men,  to 
get  a  true  sense  of  what  they 
feel  about  him  and  the  battle 
they  are  fighting  at  his  bid- 
ding." 

Now  picture  this:  the 
above  exchange  taking  place 
not  in  a  classroom  but  over 
the  Internet,  on  an  elec- 
tronic discussion  board  in  a 
Washington  College  online 
seminar.  The  students — 
alumni  and  parents — are  at 
home,  communicating  via 
PCs  and  laptops.  Over  the 
duration  of  the  course  they 
will  post  hundreds  of  mes- 
sages, and  spend  many  hours 
reading  each  other's  posts  as 
well  as  the  assigned  texts. 


I     N 
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Classmates  Remember  Petra 


by  Laleh  Malek  Smec  '90 

n  the  evening  of  September  2,  1998,  Swissair  Flight  1 1 1  en  route  from  New  York  to  Geneva 
plunged  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  killing  all  229  souls  on  board.  Among 
those  lost  was  Petra  Fajerson  Wilcox,  Class  of  1991. 

As  1  think  about  this  tragedy  I  am  reminded  of  a  quote  which  I  can,  at  best,  roughly  paraphrase.  The 
quote  says  something  to  the  effect  that  our  actions  in  life  live  long  beyond  our  existence  on  this  earth.  The 
truth  of  this  is  evident  each  December,  when  alumni  return  to  campus  to  honor  Petra's  memory  with  a  ges- 
ture of  giving.  Classmates,  Alpha  Chi  sisters  and  friends  have  established  the  Petra  Fajerson  Wilcox  Memo- 
rial Fund  that  provides  a  Christmas  for  local  children  in  need.  Last  December,  so  many  alumni  who  wanted 
the  spirit,  actions  and  love  of  Petra  to  live  beyond  her  existence  on  this  earth  were  rewarded  when  they 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  any  one  of  those  1 5 
children  who  would  not  otherwise  have  had  a 
Christmas.  To  everyone  involved,  thank  you. 

The  third  annual  Christmas  party,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  soror- 
ity and  the  Phi  Delta  fraternity  in  honor  of 
Petra,  is  scheduled  for  December  1  in  Cecil 
Hall.  Anyone  interested  in  contributing  to 
the  Petra  Fajerson  Wilcox  Memorial  Fund  for 
this  annual  tribute  may  contact  Laleh  Malek 
Srnec  at  lalehs@aol.com  or  at  410-453-9269. 


mm 


A  pilot  online  seminar  for 
alumni  and  parents,  the 
course  was  titled  "Images  of 
Leadership  from  Moses  to 
the  Internet  Age,"  and  in- 
cluded Moses,  Machiavelli, 
Shakespeare,  and  other  texts. 
It  was  taught  by  Michael 
Harvey,  assistant  professor  of 
business  management. 
Harvey's  approach  to  teach- 
ing leadership  is  squarely  at- 
tuned to  the  College's  liberal 
arts  mission.  "Leadership  is 
not  simply  a  question  of 
techniques  or  technology," 
he  says,  "but  of  understand- 
ing, creativity  and  empathy." 

Harvey  was  eager  to  ex- 
periment with  the  new 
teaching  possibilities  allowed 
by  the  College's  partnership 
with  Blackboard.com,  a  web- 
based  learning  enterprise. 
"Last  year,  at  the  encourage- 
ment of  President  Toll,  I 
taught  an  online  manage- 
ment course  for  the  largest 
web-based  learning  program 
in  the  world,  University  of 
Maryland  University  Col- 
lege," Harvey  says.  "I  was  ea- 
ger to  bring  some  of  what  I'd 
learned  back  to  Washington 
College.  This  alumni  course 
struck  me  as  a  natural,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  learning 
relationship  between  a  col- 
lege and  its  students  is  a  life- 
time contract,  not  a  four-year 
term." 

Harvey  says  he  expected  a 
dozen  students,  but  got  many 
more.  "There's  clearly  strong 
demand  for  this  kind  of  life- 
long learning  opportunity." 
A  full  archive  for  the  course, 
including  all  student 
postings,  is  available  at  http:/ 
/blackboard,  washcoll.edu. 

And,  most  important  of 
all,  what  did  students  think? 
There  was  plenty  of  positive 
feedback,  but  here's  one  rep- 
resentative comment:  "I  was 
hoping  I  would  learn  some- 
thing to  take  out  into  the 
'real  world'  and  apply  to  my 
professional  life,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  achieved  that 
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goal.  Thanks  again!" 

The  Alumni  Office  hopes 
to  offer  additional  alumni 
courses  in  the  near  future.  > 


Alumni 
Nominated 
For  Board 

IN  ACCORDANCE 
with  the  charter  of 
Washington  College,  12 
of  37  College  trustees  are 
elected  hy  alumni.  Nomina- 
tions are  submitted  by 
alumni-at-large  to  the  Alumni 
Council's  Nominating  Com- 
mittee and  are  presented  to 
the  general  Council,  which 
votes  to  detemnine  the  annual 
slate  of  candidates.  The 
Alumni  Council's  candidates 
for  election  in  2002  are  Liz 
Likens '96,  Brooke  Frank '92, 
Glen  Beebe  '81  and  Petet 
Mailer  '90. 

Additional  nominations 
may  be  made  through  De- 
cember 31,  2001,  by  petition 
of  50  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Peti- 
tions may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Nominating  Committee 
in  care  of  the  Alumni  Office. 
An  official  election  ballot 
will  be  mailed  to  all  alumni 
in  early  2002.  Two  candi- 
dates will  be  elected  to  serve 
six-year  terms  on  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  Governors, 
beginning  in  July  2002.  > 

WWII  Pilot 

Returns 

Home 

ARMY  fST  Lt.  Henry 
C.  Lewis  Jr.  '39,  a 
World  War  11  pilot 
shot  down  over  France,  had 
been  missing  in  action  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  He 


was  lost  on  December  1 1 , 
1944,  when  his  B-24  bomber, 
returning  from  a  bombing  run 
over  Germany,  crashed  into  a 
thickly-wooded  area  near 
Zinswiller,  just  a  few  miles 
from  the  German  border. 

No  one  ever  knew  what 
became  of  the  young  pilot 
from  the  tiny  hamlet  of 
Centreville  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  his  wife, 
Catherine,  would  eventually 
remarry;  his  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  would  grow  up  not 
knowing  their  father.  Still, 
they  lived  with  the  shadow 
of  a  man  who  never  returned 
from  war. 

The  Lewis  family  finally 
received  closure  this  summer. 
Fifty-seven  years  after  his 
plane  was  lost,  Lewis's  body 
was  recovered  and  returned 
home.  Using  DNA  samples, 
the  military  positively  identi- 
fied his  remains,  and  those  of 
seven  of  the  eight  missing  air- 
men who  accompanied  him. 
Commingled  remains  of  the 
pilot  and  his  crew  were  buried 
with  honors  at  Arlington 
Cemetery.  Lewis  was  then  re- 
turned to  his  hometown  for  a 
full  military  burial  service. 

Lewis,  who  had  been  a  day 
student  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, joined  the  National 
Guard  and  then  trained  as  a 
bomber  pilot  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  He  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Tibenham,  England, 
with  the  445th  Bomb  Group. 
He  had  been  flying  missions 
for  just  three  months  when 
he  went  missing. 

His  classmate,  Madison 
Bordley  '38,  remembers  that 
day  vividly.  The  two  were 
very  close  friends  and  kept 
up  with  one  another  after 
graduation.  Lewis  would  visit 
Bordley  in  Baltimore  on 
weekends.  Then  they  both 
joined  the  armed  services. 

"He  went  in  the  Army;  I 
went  in  the  Navy,"  Bordley 
recalls.  "He  went  to  England; 


I  was  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  We  were  both 
planning  to  be  home  at 
the  same  time.  Then  I 
got  to  San  Francisco  and 
found  out  he  had  been 
shot  down.  It  ruined  my 
time  at  home,  because  I 
only  had  a  month  off, 
and  1  was  assigned  to  go 
to  England.  And  1  knew 
he  was  gone." 

Investigators  found  re- 
mains of  parachutes  still 
folded  in  the  wreckage, 
indicating  the  plane 
went  down  so  fast  no 
one  was  able  to  jump  to 
safety.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  and  the  eight- 
man  crew  died  in  a  mid-air 
collision  with  another 
bomber  in  dense  fog.  The 
plane  apparently  nose-dived 
into  the  ground  and  ex- 
ploded on  impact.  With  the 
war  raging  around  them,  lo- 
cal residents  made  no  effort 
to  locate  the  site  of  the 
downed  plane.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1997  that  French  nation- 
alists discovered  the  site  and 
began  excavations  to  recover 
parts  of  the  plane  and  re- 
mains of  the  crew. 

The  mystery  for  the  Lewis 
family  began  unraveling  in 
1998,  when  Sandy  Lewis 
Metz  visited  her  husband's 
relatives  in  France.  She  and 
husband  Henry  were  in  the 
area  of  Haguenan  and 
Strasbourg,  not  knowing  that 
the  excavation  of  her  father's 
plane  was  taking  place  just 
50  kilometers  away,  just  out- 
side the  village  of  Zinswiller. 
Joseph  Mannheim,  one  of 
the  French  relatives,  later 
sent  the  family  pictures  of  a 
memorial  erected  in 
Zinswiller,  commemorating 
the  U.S.  airplane  and  its 
crew.  Bernard  Huntzinger, 
the  Frenchman  organizing 
the  erection  of  the  com- 
memorative monument,  had 
set  the  recovery  into  motion 
in  1995  when  he  answered 
an  inquiry  from  a  relative  of 


Henry  and  Catherine  Lewis  pose 
with  their  infant  daughter  Nancy 
before  war  separated  them. 

one  of  Lewis's  crew  members. 
The  American  government 
was  notified  and  full-scale 
operations  were  launched  to 
identify  the  plane  and  crew. 

Lewis's  daughter  Nancy 
says  the  family  is  grateful  to 
the  Anny  for  taking  such  care 
to  bring  her  father  home,  and 
to  the  people  at  the  Arling- 
ton  National  Cemetery  for 
their  thoughtful  and  dignified 
care.  "It  was  a  shock  at  first, 
of  course,  but  we  were  very 
pleased.  We  were  notified  in 
1999  and  we  waited  patiently. 
We  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think 
about  it.  It  the  crash  site  had 
been  discovered  years  earlier, 
before  DNA  testing  was 
available,  we  would  never 
have  had  a  clue." 

He  was  buried  with  full 
military  honors  just  two 
weeks  before  the  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon,  his  daughter 
notes.  "After  September 
1 1th,  we  realize  again  how 
much  sacrifice  is  worth.  That 
was  57  years  ago.  And  now, 
here  we  are  again."  ► 


Dan  Tabler  contributed  to  this 

article . 
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NOTES 


1925 

REBECCA  BROWN  OWENS 

reports  that  the  Charlotte 
County  (FL)  Council  of  Aging, 
of  which  she  is  a  member,  has 
instituted  a  new  program  which 
will  record  the  personal  perspec- 
tives of  its  members  for  histori- 
cal purposes.  Area  residents  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Florida  Adventure  Museum  "to 
record  oral  or  written  accounts 
of  interesting  or  important 
events  that  occurred  during 
their  lives."  The  information 
will  become  available  to  social 
studies  classes  in  area  schools. 

1935 

DR.  HARRY  RHODES 

and  his  wife,  Creighton,  were 
honored  in  May  by  more  than 
1 70  friends  and  family  who 
wanted  to  recognize  their  years 
of  community  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Queen  Anne's  County, 
MD.  A  committee  of  residents 
chose  Chesterwye  Foundation 
in  Grasonville  as  the  beneficiary 
of  the  surprise  tribute,  since  the 
Rhodeses  are  long-time  support- 
ers. The  group  raised  $1 32,000 
for  the  organization  serving 
mentally  disadvantaged  adults. 
The  donations  will  be  used  to 
build  a  fourth  residence  for 
Chesterwye  clients,  to  be  known 
as  The  Harry  and  Creighton 
Home.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  also 
received  proclamations  from  the 
County  Commissioners  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  their 
cheerful  and  dedicated  public 
service. 

1936 

MIRIAM  FORD  HOFFECKER 

reports  that  son  Fritz,  his  wife, 
Leslie,  and  their  teenage  chil- 
dren Margaret  and  Tom  will  be 
living  in  Chestertown  soon. 
Daughter  Gretchen  and  hus- 
band Ted  Knowles  already  live 
in  the  area.  She  had  lunch  with 
Runny  Rowen  Rasin  '36  and 
Lucy  Cruikshank  George  '36 
not  long  ago. 


1939 

CHARLES  F.W.  ANDERSON 

is  still  active.  He  attended  a 
seminar  at  Oxford  last  summer, 
took  a  Raltic  cmise  in  July  and 
August,  and  enjoyed  a  chartered 
jet  tour  of  several  European  cities 
in  September. 

BERNICE  SMITH  HOLSINGER 

is  proud  to  announce  she  has  six 
grandchildren  and  six  great 
grandchildren  (so  far). 

1947 

RACHEL  McREYNOLDS  BROWN 
is  an  art  pre  itessi  ir  at  the  Savan- 
nah College  of  Art  and  Design. 
"1  paint  and  draw  directly  on 
computer  and  also  make  digitized 
images."  Rachel  plans  on  utiliz- 
ing in  her  work  what  she  learned 
in  Dr.  Harvey's  online  course  on 
leadership  in  western  civilization. 

1951 

MENDEL  L.  HEILIG 

is  still  teaching  Adult  Basic  Ed 
and  GED  in  the  evenings  at  the 
Wicomico  (MD)  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center.  He  believes  "it's  the 
only  adult  learning  center  replete 
with  chandeliers  on  which  at 
times  1  feel  like  swinging.  To  get 
adult  students  motivated  is  easy 
while  with  others  it's  like  moving 
beached  whales!" 

MEL  MORGAN 

and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  retired  in 
May  2001.  Mel  is  president  of 
the  Old  Timers'  B.B.  Association 
and  Evelyn  is  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee  at  the 
Valley  Country  Club. 

EDDIE  LEONARD 

said  it  was  "great  to  see  such  a 
young  group  of  old  classmates"  at 
reunion  in  May. 

HARLAND  GRAEF 

is  happy  living  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  doing  volunteer  work, 
mixed  with  trips  up  and  down 
the  East  Coast.  He  really  enjoyed 
his  50th  reunion,  returning  for 


t£ 
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Equestrian  enthusiasts  (from  left)  Jay  Griswold.  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  Jay  Young  '81 ,  president  of  the  Harford-Elkridge 
Hunt,  and  Edward  Maxcy,  associate  dean  of  students,  met  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Legacy  Cup  at  Schawan  Downs  in  September.  The  new 
steeplechase  course  in  Baltimore  County  was  built  on  a  390-acre  farm  that 
otherwise  would  have  become  a  housing  development. 


the  first  time  since  graduating. 
"I'm  ready  to  start  all  over 
again." 

DUKE  CASE 

is  a  snow  bird,  flitting  between 
Florida  and  Anne  Arundel 
County,  MD. 

FRANK  BR0WER 

is  retired  from  Mission  Medical, 
Inc.  and  is  splitting  his  time  be- 
tween Southport,  ME,  and 
Pointe  Vedra  Beach,  FL.  He  is 
enjoying  golf,  fishing,  gardening, 
volunteer  work  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

KENNETH  WETZEL 

was  delighted  to  return  to  "the 
beautiful  campus  and  to  see  so 
many  old  friends."  He'll  be  back 
for  the  55  th  and  60th! 

1964 

MARGARET  FLACCUS  CANADA 

visited  WC  after  an  absence  of 
37  years.  "I  got  lost  driving 
around  the  campus  with  so 


many  new  buildings!"  Margaret 
received  her  master's  degree  in 
counseling  three  years  ago  and 
works  as  a  crisis  counselor  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence. 
She  has  two  children,  Denny 
and  Alison,  a  one-year-old 
grandson  and  another  on  the 
way. 

1965 

DAVID  E.  MORGAN 

moved  to  New  Hampshire  in 
September  2000.  "Mostly  retired 
from  the  world  of  work.  So  little 
time  with  so  much  to  do,  lots  of 
reading,  walking  and  the  com- 
pany of  friends.  Life  is  good." 

1967 

BRUCE  W0LK 

lives  in  Denver  and  has  been 
named  Director  of  Sales  &  Mar- 
keting of  International  Media 
and  Cultures. 

1968 

CHARLES  "CHUCK''  MOCK 

is  still  involved  in  Lions  Club 
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International  on  local  and  dis- 
trict levels.  He  has  been  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hurlock  Lions  Cluh 
and  Leadership  Development 
Chairman  for  the  District. 
Chuck  is  also  active  with  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  En- 
gineers, Delmarva  Chapter. 

1969 

BRIAN  KIMERER 

and  Lauren  Moon  Kimerer  72 
report  that  their  son,  William,  is 
a  freshman  at  Reading  High 
School  and  their  daughter, 
Danielle,  made  the  Dean's  List 
her  freshman  year  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams University. 

1970 

DR.  DAVE  THOMPSON 
and  wife  Tarne  Schatt  Thompson 
7 1  were  honored  to  represent  Dr. 
Toll  and  Washington  College  at 
the  September  23rd  inauguration 
of  Dr.  L.  Jay  Lemmons  at 
Susquehanna  University.  Repre- 
sentatives from  over  140  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the 
U.S.  attended  the  ceremony,  held 
in  Selmsgrove,  PA.  While  em- 
phasizing die  need  for  continued 
academic  excellence  and  service 
to  others,  Dr.  Lemmons  paid  trib- 
ute to  those  who  lost  their  lives 
following  die  terrorist  attacks  on 
September  11th. 

1971 

DEL  AND  ELLEN  PATTERSON 
BOARDMAN 

are  parents  of  Ben,  22,  and 


Stephanie  Fowler  01  (center)  and 
family  were  guests  of  honor  at  the 
MarDel  Alumni  Chapter's  annual 
Shorebirds  outing  in  Salisbury. 
Fowler,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  won 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  for  her 
collection  of  stories  about  the 
Eastern  Shore. 


Chris,  19,  who  both  attend 
Kennesaw  State  University  in 
Georgia.  "We  enjoyed  seeing  old 
friends  at  the  reunion  and  hope- 
to  hear  from  those  who  didn't 
make  it." 

1973 

TOM  BORTMES 

was  sworn  in  as  Chief  ot  Naval 
Intelligence  in  July  2001. 

JAMES  A.  SMITH 

and  his  wife,  Karen,  adopted  a 
13-month-old  orphaned  Russian 
boy,  Peter  Timothy  Smith,  in 
October  1997.  "Our  'man  from 
Munnansk'  is  now  4  1/2  and  has 
overcome  heart  surgery,  hand 
surgery  and  eye  surgery.  He  is 
the  center  of  our  universe,  and  a 
wonderful  human  being." 

MICHELLE  KIIKKA  EVERETT 

has  enjoyed  being  a  stay-at- 
home  mom  tor  the  last  1 2  years. 
She  and  her  husband,  Dave, 
have  two  terrific  children,  Jessie, 
12,  and  Nick,  9.  Jessie  is  a  com- 
petitive gymnast  and  diver  and  a 


straight-A  student.  Nick  plays 
baseball  and  basketball.  Dave 
works  at  Dominion  TeleCom. 
To  Jon  Spears  she  says,  "re- 
member cold  bricks!" 

1976 

MARK  HENCKEL 

joined  the  law  firm  of  Goldtein 
and  Hosmer  in  its  Baltimore  of- 
fice. Mark  is  practicing  litiga- 
tion and  insurance  defense. 

1977 

APRIL  LINDEVALD 

has  switched  careers  and  is  re- 
turning to  her  roots  as  a  singer/ 
songwriter.  Her  new  business, 
Aprilsongs  Incorporated,  is  pro- 
ducing her  first  CD  of  original 
songs  called  "A  Fish  Out  ot 


Wizard  School." 

1981 

CATHERINE  CONN  QUILLMAN 

has  been  a  feature  writer  tor  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  since  1989. 
She  is  currently  a  suburban  staff 
writer,  covering  the  arts.  In  her 
spare  time  she  enjoys  painting, 
gardening  and  living  in  West 
Chester,  PA. 

ELLEN  BEARDSLEY 

has  been  living  in  Ireland  for  al- 
most 18  years.  "Somewhat  ironi- 
cally, 1  work  for  an  American- 
based  academic  publishing  house 
diat  has  an  office  in  Dublin  and 
I  have  the  privilege  of 
telecommuting  from  West  Cork. 
Until  two  years  ago,  I  wrote 


BIRTHS 


AND 


To  Dennis  Porter  '80  and  wife,  Pam 
Wright,  a  son,  Jarrett  Kenneth  Porter,  on 
July  5,  2001. 

To  Katie  Tynan  Cooke  '82  and  husband 
Steve,  a  son,  George  Oliver,  on  July  29, 

2000.  He  joins  brother  Harry,  4. 

To  Paul  Eichler  '86  and  wife,  Cheryl 
Lynn,  a  son,  John  Andrew,  on  November 
2,  2000. 

To  Chris  Doherty  '87  and  wife,  Marjorie,  a 
daughter,  Eileen  Dacey,  on  August  29, 

2001.  Eileen  joined  big  sister  Sabrina,  2'/2. 


ADOPTIONS 

To  Bridget  McElroy  Cowie  '87  and  hus- 
band, Michael,  a  son,  Leo  James  Cowie,  on 
December  4,  2000.  Leo  joins  Brendan,  5, 
and  Kate  &  Colin,  3.  p- 

To  Susan  M.  Kolls  '87  and  her  husband, 
Neadson,  a  son,  Ryder  James  Neadson,  on 
December  28,  2001.  Ryder  joins  big  sister, 
Zoe  Elizabeth,  5. 


To  Cynthia  Ray  Reilly  '87  and  Michael 
Reilly  '85,  a  daughter,  Edith  Kelly  Reilly, 
on  April  2,  2000.  Edith  joins  big  sister, 
Katie,  4. 

More  Births/ Adoptions  on  page  31. 


Leslie  d'Ablemont  Feeley  '88  (left)  holds  her 
daughter  Devon  Grace  (born  July  3,  2001)  while 
Quinn,  3,  sits  next  to  Aunt  Amy  and  cousin  Orly. 
Orly,  born  in  February  2001 ,  is  the  daughter  of  Amy 
d'Ablemont  Burnes  '85. 
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book  reviews  regularly  for  The 
Irish  Times  and  The  Examiner  as  a 
freelancer.  I  also  lecture  part- 
time  at  the  Cork  Institute  of 
Technology  and  tutor  part-time 
at  University  College,  Cork.  I'm 
presently  working  on  a  novel 
and  I've  got  a  load  of  published 
poems  that  should  be  pulled  to- 
gether, but  then  I  also  have  a 
house  to  paint  and  basset  hounds 
to  feed  and  a  child  to  raise." 

1982 

ARLENE  LEE 

is  serving  in  the  Maryland 
Governor's  Office  of  Crime 
Control  and  Prevention,  head- 
ing up  the  statewide  Youth 
Strategies  unit  which  addresses 
prevention  of  substance  abuse, 
delinquency  and  other  adoles- 
cent risk  behaviors,  and  having 
a  great  time. 

SALLY  WAGAMAN 

was  elected  to  het  second  two- 


Arnold  Sten  58,  Emily  Russell  '56,  Doug  Gales  '59  and  Mike  Travieso  '66 
made  up  a  foursome  for  the  annual  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  held  at  the 
Chester  River  Yacht  &  Country  Club  in  October.  Emily  was  the  only  female 
competitor  that  day. 


year  term  as  Vice  President  of 
Operations  for  Alpha  Omicron 
Pi.  Sally  is  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Alum- 
nae chapter. 


1983 

JOE  HOLT 

received  the  Charles  Carroll 
Award,  presented  to  the  Out- 
standing Maryland  Republican 
Man  of  the  Year  (2000)  at  the 


Gratitude 

The  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  and  the  President  of  Washington  College  wish  to  express 
sincere  thanks  for  your  financial  support.  Whether  cash,  stock,  real  estate  or  other 
possessions,  your  gifts  have  helped  us  to  succeed  in  reaching  unprecedented  levels  of  private 
support  for  the  College. 

While  some  of  you  have  made  outright  gifts,  others  have  included  Washington  College  in  their 
wills.  Some  have  established  charitable  gift  annuities  with  the  College,  and  others  have  named 
the  College  to  benefit  from  charitable  trusts.  We  are  grateful  for  those  who  have  made  the  College 
the  beneficiary  of  life  insurance  policies  and  IRA  accounts.  With  your  gifts — whether  current  or 
deferred — you  inspire  within  us  a  keen  sense  of  gratitude  not  only  for  your  generosity,  but  also  for 
your  expression  of  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  the  College. 

We  realize  there  are  numerous  causes  and  organizations  that  compete  for  your  charitable 
interests  and  this  makes  us  all  the  more  grateful  for  being  included  in  your  plans.  You  honor  us 
with  your  gifts. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  not  take  generosity  for  granted.  We  feel  responsible  to  be 
careful  stewards  of  the  resources  that  are  provided  and  we  desire  to  honor  you  by  making  sure 
Washington  College  is  all  that  you  hope  it  to  be  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


For  information  about  establishing  a  planned  gift  with  Washington  College,  contact  Don  Moore,  Executive 
Director  of  Planned  Giving,  800-422-1782,  ext.  7411,  or  don.moore@washcoll.edu. 


Maryland  Republican  Party's 
Spring  Convention  in  June 

2001. 

1984 

EILEEN  D.  GR0GAN 

is  an  associate  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  St.  Joseph's  University. 
She  recently  returned  from  a 
visiting  research  professorship  in 
Paris  where  she  studied  the  ori- 
gin, evolution  and  diversifica- 
tion of  early  vertebrates.  Her 
work  prompted  director  Dr. 
Phillippe  Janvier  to  offer  her  a 
three-month  appointment  in 
the  paleontology  department  of 
the  Museum  National  d'Historie 
Naturelle.  Eileen  continues  to 
carry  out  her  research,  to  publish 
and  to  enjoy  time  with  the  fam- 
ily during  the  last  days  of  her 
sabbatical. 

J0ANN  FAIRCHILD 

is  the  public  relations  manager 
for  Maine  Island  Trail  Associa- 
tion in  Portland,  ME. 

1985 

LISA  GRIFFITH 

is  building  a  new  house  in  Mary- 
land and  hopes  she  and  her  dog 
will  move  in  by  December.  "I 
would  really  like  to  hear  from 
Dan  Forzano  and  Sebastian  Graf 
von  Korff  at  lisa.griff ith@terumo 
medical.com." 

1986 

MARY  HELEN  H0LZGANG  SPRECHER 

has  taken  a  position  as  a  re- 
porter with  The  Baltimore  Guide, 
a  weekly  newspaper  serving 
southeast  Baltimote.  "I'm  still 
living  in  Baltimore  County,  and 
am  active  in  fitness  running, 
participating  in  a  number  of  5K, 
8K  and  10K  races  locally.  An  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  Runner's  World  maga- 
zine. I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Grey- 
hound Pets  of  America-Mary- 
land, an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  rescue  and  rehabilitation 
of  retired  racing  greyhounds." 

1987 

ALISON  SHORTER-LAWRENCE 

is  a  foreign  service  officer  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris 
where  she  is  serving  as  the 
Ambassador's  aide.  Her  hus- 
band, Richard,  and  daughter, 
Kathryn,  are  enjoying  life  in 
France. 
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1988 

PATRICK  ROY 

is  living  in  Allentown,  PA,  with 
his  wife  of  1 2  years,  Laura,  and 
their  daughters  Sarah  Emily,  9, 
and  Megan  Grace,  3.  Patrick 
works  for  Verizon  as  the  man- 
ager of  Multi  Media  Services. 


BIRTHS 


He  can  he  reached  at 
patrickroy9 1 5@aol.com. 

ALBERT  HEPTING,  JR. 

reports  that  Bob  Kuhn  '88  is 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  part- 
time  job  as  the  Philadelphia  Fly- 
ers Zamhoni  driver. 


1989 

WILLIAM  AND  SARAH  MARTIN 
BEEKMAN 

William  recently  completed  his 
MSEd  and  began  teaching  el- 
ementary school  in  the  fall.  Sa- 
rah recently  became  an  accred- 
ited leader  within  LaLeche 
League  International,  providing 


AND 


ADOPTIONS 


Shannon  Kathleen  Finch  enjoyed 
the  family  vacation  in  Tucson  this 
May.  The  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Patty  Hawthorne  Finch  '92, 
Shannon  was  born  on  November  5, 
2000.  The  Finches  are  expecting  a 
second  child. 


To  Bill  Faust  '88  and  wife,  Carol, 
a  daughter,  Emily  Anne,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  2001. 

To  Mary  Widdifield  '89  and  hus- 
band, Casey  McCabe,  a  daughter, 
Olivia  Woodlief  McCabe,  on 
March  15,2001. 

To  Darin  Roser  '90  and  wife, 
Mickee,  a  daughter,  Ellie  Camden 
Roser,  on  February  28,  2000. 

To  F.  Houghton  Phillips  II  '91 
and  wife,  Frannie,  a  daughter, 
Cecelia  Taylor,  on  February  19, 
2001.  Celia  joins  big  brother 
Ted,  2. 

To  Tim  Liddy  '92  and  wife, 
Tania,  a  daughter,  Caroline,  on 
May  16,  2001.  Caroline 
joins  brothers  Ryan,  age 
2 '/z  and  Tyler,  l'/i. 


To  Magdalena  Fuchs  Mahoney 
'94  and  Ryan  Mahoney  '94,  a 
daughter,  Julia  Kathleen,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  2001.  Julia  joins  her 
big  sister,  Nadine  Quinn,  2. 

To  Andrew  Parks  '94  and  wife, 
Loula,  a  son,  Mathewson  Lee 
Wagner  Parks,  on  November  7, 
2000. 

To  Chris  '94  and  Kelle  '93 
Sanchez,  a  daughter,  Olivia,  on 
August  29,  2001.  Olivia  joins  big 
sister,  Sophie,  2. 

To  Alison  Carr  Kempe  '96  and 
husband,  Nick,  a  son,  Andrew 
Winston,  on  August  26,  2001. 

To  Jennifer  Biondi  Navarro  '97 
and  husband,  Jake,  a  son  Nicho- 
las Creed  Navarro,  on  July  2, 
2001. 


support  and  advocacy  for 
breastfeeding  moms. 

LEIGH  W.  MENDELSON 

just  finished  his  sixth  season  in 
the  US  Hockey  League  as  an  as- 
sistant coach  for  the  Omaha 
Lancers.  The  Lancers  won  the 
league  championship  Clark  Cup 


Luke  Ivan  Basore  was  born  to 
Melissa  Sullivan  '94  and 
Toby  Basore  on  July  6,  2001. 


Michelle  Nichols  Gibbons- 
Neff  '95  and  her  husband, 
Stormy,  have  a  daughter, 
Lauren  Elaine,  born  on  March 
14,2001. 


Sally  Haynsworth  Grafton  '93  and  Jeff 
Grafton  '94  had  a  son,  Andrew 
Haynsworth  Grafton,  on  May  9,  2001. 


Samuel  Ambrose  Wilson  III  was  born  to  Martha  Dyer 
Wilson  89  and  husband,  Sam,  on  July  20,  2001 . 
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Patricia  Counsellor  Hires  '73  to  David  Preston 
Hires  Sr.,  on  April  28,  2001  under  the  care  of  the 
Salem  Friends  Meeting  in  Salem,  NJ.  Patricia  is 
now  stepmother  to  David  Jr.,  19,  Brandon,  8,  and 
Brett,  4. 

Michael  Ginns  '94  to  Maya  Goldberg  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  2000.  Those  in  attendance  included  Doug 
Sarno  '93,  Will  Brandenburg  '93,  Rene  Alten  '95, 
Nancy  Milhouser  '95,  Lindsey  Ledwin  '95,  Pat 
Lebowitz,  '94,  Tom  Obara  '94,  Than  Parker  '93 
and  Catherine  Cole  Sarno  '92. 

Stacey  Waicker  '97  to  Troy  Schantz  on  November  4, 
2000  in  Baltimore,  MD.  Jessica  Waicker  '01  was 
maid  of  honor  and  Robyn  Mitchell  '97  was  a  brides- 
maid. Also  attending  were  Melissa  Kordula  Giguere 
'97  and  Melisa  Olson  Lindsay  '96.  The  couple  hon- 
eymooned at  Caneel  Bay  on  St.  John,  VI. 


Eugenia  Auchincloss  '89  M'95  and  John  Larrimore 
were  married  on  April  7,  2001 .  His  children  Ryan 
and  Jaclyn  shared  the  big  day. 


Amy  T.  Hartsock  '98  and 
Gregory  Fritzges  were  married 
on  April  28,  2001  in 
Millersville,  MD.  In  attendance 
were  Heather  Pyzik  '99,  Brigid 
Kolish  '98;  Debbie  Smith  '98 
and  Kyla  Donnovan  '98;  Allison 
Wentworth  '97,  Laura  Meerholz 
'97,  Elizabeth  Barlow  '97, 
Melissa  Ellwanger  '97,  Stacy 
Larkin  '99,  Meredith  Bathgate 
'98,  Alicia  Sievert  '97,  Jen 
Thomas  '00,  Lee  Ann  Lezzer 
'97,  Todd  Barto  '98  and  Katie 
Dell  '98. 


Trophy  and  went  on  to  capture 
the  USA  Hockey  Jt.  A  National 
Championship  on  May  5th  in 
Chicago,  IL. 

1990 

MICHAEL  (SELL)  MCCABE 

is  the  Young  Artists  Program 
Manager  for  the  Seattle  Opera. 
He  gets  to  travel  all  over  audi- 
tioning rising  young  stars,  and 
then  fine-tuning  their  training 
in  acting,  singing,  movement, 


languages  arid  more.  "Thank 
you  to  Garry  Clarke  for  the  op- 
era courses!  Hi  to  J.T.,  Don 
Diefendorf,  Davis  and  everyone! 
I  can  he  reached  at 
msgmccahel  S'homc.com.  1  >rop 
a  line." 

1991 

KEVIN  HOLLAND 

is  director  of  technology  policy 
for  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation in  Alexandria,  VA, 


where  he  represents  the  nation's 
tnicking  industry  on  regulatory 
and  legislative  matters  related  to 
the  use  of  advanced  technologies. 
He  lives  in  Silver  Spring,  MD. 

EMILY  BISHOP  PHILLIPS 

is  the  assistant  director  of  devel- 
opment for  St.  Martin's  Minis- 
tries in  Ridge ly,  MD. 

SUSAN  SPEDDEN  ELIAS0N 

is  the  Rehab  Case  Coordinator 


and  lead  physical  therapist  at 
MFA,  Norfolk  Healthcare  in 
Norfolk,  VA.  She  and  Keith 
have  been  married  for  five  years 
and  have  a  son,  Connor  Patrick 
Eliasi  m. 

1992 

DAVID  W.  BRIGHT 

was  awarded  the  Doctor  of 
Medicine  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  May.  He  will 
complete  his  residency  require- 
ment at  York  Hospital,  York, 
PA,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore.  He  resides  in 
Timonium,  MD. 

TIMOTHY  LIDDY 

received  a  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  in  May. 

TOM  LEIGH 

received  a  master's  degree  from 
Hofstra  University.  He  works  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Aquarium 
in  Camden  as  the  shark  keeper. 
Please  feel  free  to  visit. 


1993 


NIURKAGOENAGA 

completed  her  master's  in  math- 
ematics at  Florida  Tech.  She 
continues  to  work  there  as  a 
graduate  student  assistant  and  is 
now  pursuing  her  Ph.D.  Her 
home  is  open  to  any  visitors  to 
the  central  Florida  area. 

HEATHER  EVANS 

After  a  year  and  a  half  working 
as  a  freelance  development  con- 
sultant for  seven  small  and 
emerging  performing  arts  com- 
panies in  Philadelphia,  Heather 
is  now  development  director  at 
the  Painted  Bride  Arts  Center,  a 
32-year-old  multi-disciplinary 
arts  organization  in  Old  City. 
She  bought  a  house  two  years 
ago  in  South  Philly,  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  Claudia 
Heimbach,  Gehtett  Ellis  and 
Bridgette  Winchester  '93,  but 
would  love  to  hear  from  other 
old  friends.  Reach  her  at 
heather@paintedbride.org. 

1994 

ANDREW  PARKS 

has  left  The  Webb  School  in 
Bell  Buckle,  TN,  where  he 
taught  English  and  was  director 
of  athletics.  He  and  his  family 
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have  moved  to  Montverde,  FL, 
where  he  will  be  the  director  of 
residential  life  and  teach  three 
sections  of  English  at  the 
Montverde  Academy. 

GEORGE  AND  RACHEL  BROWN 
JAMISON 

have  heen  busy  running  a  group 
home  and  taking  care  of  their 
two  girls,  Kismet,  3,  and  Cal- 
liope, 1.  They  have  also  joined 
the  information  age  a  decade 
late.  They  can  he  reached  at 
Raejamison@aol.com  or  George 
jamisonjr@aol.com.  They  would 
especially  love  to  hear  from  RF, 
FG,  MT  and  TAA. 

ERICJEWETT 

was  appointed  advance  coordi- 
nator for  Secretary  of  HUD  Mel 
Martinez  in  Febmary.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  will  travel  extensively 
for  the  Secretary  and  President 
Bush.  Before  starting  at  HUD 
he  worked  on  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Committee  in  ticket- 
ing and  "had  the  opportunity  to 
work  1 8  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week  for  six  weeks."  His  re- 
ward was  attending  the  inaugu- 
ration and  several  halls. 


Former  WC  education  professor 
Tom  McHugh  (back  row)  brought 
American  jazz,  blues  and  folk  to 
Ireland  this  fall  along  with  (from 
right)  vocalist  Sue  Dunning 
Matthews  76,  musicians  Bill 
Matthews  71,  and  Tom  Anthony 
(WC  instructor  in  music)  and 
harpist  Meredith  Davies  Hadaway 
M'96. 

1995 

DEBBIE  SPENCE 

was  commissioned  a  2  LT  from 
the  US  Army  Officer  Candidate 
School  on  August  11,  2001  at 
Fort  Benning,  GA.  She  is  at- 
tending Quartennaster  Officer 
Basic  Course  in  Fort  Lee,  VA. 
After  graduation  she  will  he  sta- 
tioned in  Fort  Lewis,  WA. 

JENNIFER  SAUNDERS 

received  a  master's  of  art  degree 
in  teaching,  early  childhood 
education  from  Trinity  College 
in  Washington,  D.C.  in  Decem- 
ber 1999.  She  is  a  teaching  assis- 
tant in  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram at  The  Maret  School,  a 
private  K-12  school  in  Washing- 


ton, DC.  Jennifer  also  directs 
the  aftet-school  program.  She 
hangs  out  in  the  Baltimore  and 
DC  area  with  fellow  alumni  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  class- 
mates at  bizjenn@aol.com. 

1996 

LIZ  LIKENS 

has  a  new  job  doing  fund-raising 
and  development  work  for  rhe 
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Depression  &  Related  Affective 
Diseases  Association.  The  asso- 
ciation works  in  cooperation 
with  Johns  Hopkins  and  is  lo- 
cated at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

EILEEN  HUNTER 

graduated  from  Georgetown 
Medical  School  in  May  2001. 
She  and  her  fiance,  John  Reach, 
moved  to  Rochester,  MN,  and 


More  Marriages  on  page  34. 


Eleanor  K.  Shriver  '93  was  married  to  John  P.  Magee  on  June  2,  2001.  Margaret  Bowman  '94,  Renee  Guckert  Pristoop  '94,  Courtney  Grady 
James  '93,  Sarah  Feyerherm  and  Kristina  Tatusko  Henry  '88  were  bridesmaids.  Other  friends  from  the  College  included  Ed  Athey  Jr.,  Ed 
and  Marge  Athey,  Laura  and  John  Wilson,  Hardy  James  '92,  John  Foster  71 ,  Jenifer  Blenckstone  Boyce  '92,  Craig  Lewis,  Bo  Lewis  79, 
Sandra  McLeeland  '92,  Sam  Clements  Starr  '93,  Karen  Reck  Stiffler  '92,  John  and  Debbie  Toll,  Ken  and  Helen  Noble,  Vicky  and  Gerald 
Sawyer,  Nancy  Dick,  Bryan  and  Sue  Matthews  75,  Catherine  and  Charles  Trout,  and  Carolyn  Athey  Harms  '93. 
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Karen  Carver  '98  and  Michiel  Meuienberg  '99  were  married  on  May 
12,  2001  in  Towson,  MD.  Members  of  the  bridal  party  were  Kelly 
Carver  Yaffe,  Jennifer  DiAngelo  '98,  Jennifer  Brianas  '98,  Joan 
Tylecki  '99,  Cynthia  Briggs  01  and  Claudia  Meuienberg.  The 
groomsmen  were  Carl  J.  Nordberg  '98,  Jason  P.  Geary  '99, 
Leandro  Lagera  '98,  Kenneth  Lynch,  William  Schneitzinger,  and 
Brian  DiAngelo.  Other  alumni  in  attendance  were  Katie  Smith  '00, 
Vicky  Smrcka  00,  Katie  Warwick  '99,  Heather  Spurrier  '00,  Kristi 
Willis  00,  Brooke  Gallant  '00,  Matt  Kurrle  '01,  Amanda  Pincus  '01, 
Marilyn  McDonald  00,  Adam  Ruby  '97,  Yonatan  Alemu  '98, 
Chulantha  DeSilva  '99,  Namitha  Jayatileke  '00,  Rakesh  Shankar 
'99,  Elda  Grabocka  '00  and  John  Lear  '99. 


Sara  Neutzel  '98  and  Sean  Tyszko  '98  were  married  on  June  22, 
2001.  Members  of  the  wedding  party  included  Leslie  Shimono  '98, 
Matthew  Flanagan  '98,  Michael  Hinkle  '98  and  Timothy  Pilarski 
'97.  Alumni  in  attendance  included  Leanne  Cole  '97,  Sephanie 
Self  Hafex  '97,  Nicole  Zemanski  Marano  '96,  Rebecca  Herrera  '96, 
Annette  Thomas  Brown  '98,  Gina  Coco  '98,  Bradd  Burkhart  '98, 
Alex  Phillips  '98,  Joe  McDonald  '98,  David  Briggs  00,  Matt 
Hanifee  '00,  Katie  Dell  '98  and  Kyla  Donovan  '98. 


continue  their  medical  training 
as  residents  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Eileen  is  specializing  in  pediat- 
rics, John  in  orthopedic  surgery. 

CHRISTIAN  THORNTON 

has  m  c  epted  a  pi  isition  i^  a  mi- 
nority partner  and  vice  president 
ot  customer  logistics  with  Im- 
pact Solutions,  a  nationwide  ap- 
plication service  provider  deliv- 
ering CRM  and  sales  force  auto- 
mation solutions  to  the  automo- 
tive industry.  He  has  relocated 
to  Charlotte,  NC. 

LAURE  BRADLEY  FARNBAUCH 
and  her  husband,  Ed,  have 
moved  to  Ohio  after  living  in 
Arizona  for  five  years.  She  is  a 
research  associate  technician  at 
Kent  State  University  where  she 
researches  circadian  rhythms 
(the  biological  clock).  "I  wel- 
come e-mail  at 
ltambau@kent.edu." 

SUZANNE  BASEL 

Three  years  and  three  emmys 
later,  Suzanne  Basel  has  left  her 
job  as  associate  producer  at  The 
Rosie  O'  Donnell  Show.  She  is 
now  the  segment  producer/pro- 
duction manager  with  the  NY/ 
NJ/CT  Metro  Channel. 
Suzanne  has  lived  in  Manhattan 
for  the  last  five  years. 

1997 

ALLISON  WENTWORTH 

graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  School  and  is 
completing  her  residency  in  pe- 
diatrics at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville. 

ROBYN  MITCHELL  ALVAREZ 

just  moved  to  Owings  Mills, 
MD,  with  her  new  husband, 
Jaime.  Robyn  is  supervising  a 
correspondence  course  in  poetry 
and  is  rowing  competitively. 

STACEY  WAICKER  SCHANTZ 

is  working  as  the  assistant  mar- 
keting manager  at  Boston  Medi- 
cal Technologies  and  is  living  in 
Newton,  MA  with  her  new  hus- 
band, Troy,  who  is  a  senior  fi- 
nancial analyst  at  Abbott  Labo- 
ratories. 

AMY  PETERSON 

just  graduated  from  veterinary 
school  at  Tufts  University.  She 
has  accepted  a  position  at  a 


mixed  animal  practice  in 
Glastonbury,  CT,  but  first  is 
heading  to  the  UK  for  a  month's 
deployment  for  the  USDA. 
She'll  be  working  to  help  resolve 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  crisis. 

KELLY  BECKWITH 

is  working  for  a  German  biotech 
firm  in  Boston  and  is  thinking 
about  grad  m  hool 

1998 

ED  GEISWEIDT 

recently  won  a  Strode  Summer 
Fellowship  to  revise  his  paper  on 
Thomas  Middleton's  The 
Changeling.  He  intends  to  suffer 
several  bouts  of  heat  exhaustion 
while  researching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa, 
AL. 

BILL  BRADY 

was  working  for  a  defense 
agency  before  heading  off  to  the 
University  of  Toledo  to  attend 
law  school.  He  plans  to  concen- 
trate in  public  interest  law  and 
will  hopefully  roll  back  the  Re- 
publican take-over  of  America 
by  2010. 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  CRONIN  JR. 

received  a  juris  doctor  degree 
from  The  Dickinson  School  ot 
Law  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  May  2001. 

1999 

RAYMOND  CUMMINGS 

has  been  working  as  a  staff  re- 
porter for  the  Owings  Milk  Times 
since  January  2001.  He  covers 
education,  community  organiza- 
tions and  whatever  else  he  can't 
dodge.  If  you  know  any  music 
editors  looking  for  freelancers, 
drop  him  a  line. 

ERIC  JOHNSON 

is  back  from  Texas  with  a  dual 
master's  degree  in  public  service 
and  public  administration  from 
Texas  A&M,  wife  Jamie  and 
son  Eric  Johnson  III.  He  is  pres- 
ently working  as  Director  ot  the 
Chesapeake  Fields  Institute  in 
Chestertown. 

2000 

DAN  VAYDA 

started  his  master's  degree  in 
clinical  social  work  at  Boston 
University  this  fall. 
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2001 

LANA  HART 

is  attending  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia, 
working  toward  a  dual  degree 
master's  program  in  social  work 
and  public  administration. 

MELISSA  AMZIBEL 

"After  spending  another  fun- 
tilled  summer  working  for  Johns 
Hopkins'  CTY  progam  in  Ches- 
tertown  with  my  best  friend, 
Taylor,  I  decided  to  pack  up  my 
things  and  move  to  La  Plata.  I 
am  the  new  sixth  grade  teachet 
at  Milton  Somers  Middle 
School." 

MICHELE  BANTZ 

sends  greetings  and  salutations 
from  sunny  Monterey,  CA.  "Af- 
ter graduation  1  headed  off  to 
Cuenca,  Ecuador,  for  three 
weeks  and  then  to  Santander, 
Spain,  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
I  am  currently  attending  grad 
school  at  die  Monterey  Institute 


Paul  Bayne  '99  enjoys  the  great 
out-of-doors  whether  he's  on  the 
water  or  in  the  mountains. 
Manager  of  a  skipjack  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  he 
recently  mastered  a  free-hanging 
wall  of  ice  in  the  Ucomphragne 
Gorge  in  southwest  Colorado. 


of  International  Studies.  It  all 
goes  well,  I'll  have  a  master's  in 
Spanish/English  translation  and 
interpretation  by  2003." 

KRISTI  MASIMORE 

is  attending  a  doctoral  program 

in  clinical  social  work  at  Argosy 

University. 

Masters 

BOB  HARRISON  M98, 
formerly  director  of  individual 
giving  at  Washington  College 
from  1994-98,  is  director  of  gift 
planning  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park. 
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Edwin  Samuel  Lowe  '36  died  on 
May  16,  2001.  He  enjoyed  a  life- 
long career  as  an  educator  in  Vir- 
ginia, teaching  science  and  math 
and  serving  as  principal  of  King 
William,  Achilles  and  Caltands 
High  Schools.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  civic,  fraternal  and  reli- 
gious life,  serving  as  president  of 
the  Ruritan  Club  and  the 
Chatham  Lions  Club  and  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Robert  Lewis  Everett  '40  died 
July  26,  2001  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. A  member  of  the  Theta 
Chi  fraternity  and  a  standout 
baseball  player  in  college,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  Washington 
College  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1984.  He  continued  to  play  and 
coach  baseball  throughout  life. 
During  his  30  years  at  Smyrna 
High  School,  he  taught  social 
studies  and  coached  baseball  for 


20  years.  His  1952  basketball 
team  was  undefeated.  In  1983 
the  Smyrna  School  District  dedi- 
cated the  high  school  baseball 
field  in  his  honor.  After  retiring 
in  1976,  he  trained  standard- 
bred  racehorses  and  English  set- 
ters. He  was  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Kenton  Ruritan  Club,  the 
Sudlersville  Gun  Club,  Quail 
Unlimited  and  Ducks  Unlimited. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Downs 
Chapel  United  Methodist 
Church. 

William  Egan  Crim  '48,  captain 
of  the  College's  first  lacrosse 
team,  died  August  21,  2001. 
Crim  retired  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  af- 
ter 33  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  Yacht  and 
Country  Club  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  where 
he  served  on  the  vestry. 


William  Edward  Warther  '5 1 
died  July  6,  2001.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Theta  Chi  Frater- 
nity and  played  varsity  basketball 
in  college.  He  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Henry  B.  Gilpin 
Company  and  belonged  to  the 
Garrisons  Golf  Club  in  Lake 
Smyrna,  DE. 

William  Summerill  Stranahan 
'55  died  on  May  27,  2001.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  with 
Tanner  Industries  and  as  presi- 
dent of  DB  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Queen  of  Apostles  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Sakima 
Country  Club,  the  Sportmen's 
Club,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Chemical  Club. 

Polly  Schneider  Brescka  '63  died 
July  31,  2001  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. Upon  graduation  from 
Rider,  she  worked  at  Johnson  & 


Johnson  in  New  Jersey.  Her 
husband's  career  took  Polly  and 
her  two  boys  to  various  towns; 
they  finally  settled  in  Pompano 
Beach,  FL,  in  1989. 

Darryl  M.  Deibert  '72  died  June 
21,  2001.  He  was  employed  as  a 
Surety  Manager  of  Willis  Canada 
and  was  a  commercial  under- 
writer in  Baltimore  for  more 
than  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Elkton  United  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Burns  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  where  he  sang  and 
directed  the  choir.  He  is  survived 
by  his  brother,  Foster  L.  Deibert 
'80. 

Matthew  Todd  Adrian  '8 1  died 
suddenly  September  22,  2001. 
Matthew  was  an  Immigration 
Judge  for  the  Executive  Office 
for  Immigration  Review,  and  an 
avid  stamp  collector  and  traveler. 
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CURRENTS 


A  Place  That  Shines  With 
Light 


By  David  Snyder  '92 

SOFT-SPOKEN  and  in- 
sightful, gracious  and 
patient,  Sayed  Kazem  is 
in  many  ways  the  voice  the 
world  has  not  yet  heard  from 
Afghanistan.  Sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  of  a 
rented  room  in  Pakistan, 
Sayed  shares  candidly  his  re- 
flections on  why  he  fled  Af- 
ghanistan— reflections  col- 
ored, as  with  much  he  says, 
by  the  tragedy  of  the  country 
he  left  behind. 

"When  you  are  in  the 
dark,"  Sayed  offered  as  expla- 
nation for  leaving  Afghani- 
stan, "always  you  are  looking 
for  a  place  that  shines  with 
light." 

For  now  at  least,  that 
place  is  a  small  apartment  in 
Peshawar,  a  dusty  city  in 
northern  Pakistan  where  I 
met  Sayed  through  my  work 
with  Catholic  Relief  Ser- 
vices. Less  than  40  miles 
from  the  Afghan  border, 
Peshawar  now  hosts  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  have 
fled  the  recent  airstrikes  in 
Afghanistan,  a  country  bat- 
tered by  22  years  of  continu- 
ous conflict. 

By  the  standards  of  most 
refugees,  Sayed  and  his  fam- 
ily are  lucky.  They  have 
warm  clothes  and  wool  blan- 
kets, a  critical  need  in  this 
region  as  winter  approaches. 
A  pharmacist  in  the  western 
Afghan  city  of  Herat  before 
coming  to  Pakistan  in  Sep- 
tember, Sayed  and  his  family 
are  now  renting  three  small 


rooms  in  Peshawar  which  he, 
his  wife  Zia  Gul,  and  his 
three  children  share  with 
five  other  family  members.  It 
is  a  basic  arrangement,  but 
Sayed  acknowledges  that  for 
many  Afghan  refugees  it  is  a 
dream  beyond  reach.  "It  is 
difficult  for  a  lot  of  people 
here,"  Sayed  said.  "We  have 
some  money  and  a  house. 
For  many,  there  is  nothing." 

While  hardship  under 
Taliban  rule  was  a  common 
theme  among  the  refugees 
with  whom  1  spoke  in  Paki- 
stan, the  difficulties  faced  by 
Sayed  and  his  family  in  Af- 
ghanistan were  unique  to  the 
minority  of  educated  Af- 
ghans, a  group  often  at  odds 
with  the  Taliban  government 
and  its  strict  interpretation 
of  Islamic  law.  Sayed,  em- 
ployed by  an  international 
non-governmental  associa- 
tion before  working  as  a 
pharmacist,  described  years 
of  discrimination  under  the 
Taliban  for  his  links  to  a 
Western  organization.  Be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  Zia 
Gul  was  forced  to  leave  her 
job  as  an  electrical  engineer 
when  the  Taliban  took  power 
in  1995.  Against  that  back- 
drop, Sayed  explained,  their 
reasons  for  leaving  were 
simple.  "We  left  Afghanistan 
because  our  children  should 
have  a  safe  life  and  an  educa- 
tion," Sayed  said.  "Everyone 
must  look  to  their  future, 
and  we  are  looking  to  our 
children's  future." 


Sayed  Kazem  and  his  family  are  part  of  a  wave  of  Afghani  refugees  who 
have  fled  their  homeland  in  the  wake  of  American  bombings. 


Despite  the  problems  fac- 
ing Afghanistan,  both  Sayed 
and  Zia  Gul  are  eager  to  go 
home  if  the  fighting  stops. 
Both  spoke  often  of  their  de- 
sire to  help  rebuild  their 
country.  But  both  the  process 
of  rebuilding  and  the  peace 
necessary  to  make  it  possible 
remain  elusive.  Afghanistan 
remains  desperately  poor, 
riddled  with  land  mines  and 
burdened  with  one  of  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rates 
in  the  world.  As  long  as  con- 
flict continues,  Sayed  ex- 
plained, his  family  and  the 
millions  of  others  displaced 
by  more  than  two  decades  of 
war  will  share  the  fate  of 
Afghanistan's  vast  major- 
ity— victims  of  a  conflict  not 
of  their  making,  brought  on 
by  a  government  not  of  their 
choosing. 

"When  two  bulls  are 
fighting,  they  destroy  the 
sand  beneath  their  feet," 
Sayed  explained.  "We  are 
that  sand." 

Deep  into  the  afternoon,  I 


again  thanked  Sayed  and  Zia 
Gul  for  the  many  hours  they 
had  spent  with  me.  Rising  to 
return  my  handshake,  Sayed 
paused  thoughtfully  before 
recounting  a  dream  he  had 
during  the  years  of  internal 
conflict  that  followed  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan, a  simple  summary 
of  the  hopes  he  had  shared 
so  openly  with  me  over  the 
past  several  days. 

"In  the  dream,  a  train 
came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains and  stopped  in  my 
country,"  Sayed  said  quietly. 
"I  asked  what  it  was  and  ev- 
eryone said,  'That  is  Peace.' 
Now  I  pray  that  that  train 
comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tains again."  ► 


David  Snyder  '92  is  the  media 
relations  adviser  for  Catholic 
Relief  Services'  Emergency 
Reponse  Team.  Based  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  since  1999, 
David  recently  spent  a  month 
in  Pakistan. 
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EVENTS 


December  5 

January  29 

Annapolis  Chapter  Holiday 

Jones  Seminar  in  American 

Party.  Phillips  Annapolis 

Business  presents  James  J. 

Harbor,  City  Dock,  6:30  pm. 

Treacy  Jr.,  executive  vice 

Reply  to  Pam  Chamberlain 

president  and  chief  operating 

in  the  Alumni  Office  at 

officer  for  TMP  Worldwide, 

(800)  4224782  x  7812  or 

which  owns  Monster.com. 

pam.chamberlain@washcoll.edu. 

Hynson  Lounge,  7:30  pm. 

December  6 

February  7 

The  Washington  College 

Goldstein  Program  in  Public 

Gospel  Choir  presents  its 

Affairs  presents  Jeff 

annual  Christmas  concert. 

Birnbaum,  Washington 

Norman  James  Theatre,  6:30 

Bureau  Chief  tor  Fortune 

pm.  Tickets  are  $1  for  adults; 

magazine.  Hynson  Lounge, 

children's  admission  is  free. 

7  pm. 

December  8 

February  16 

Alumni  Council  meeting 

Washington's  Birthday 

Parents'  Council  meeting 

Convocation,  with  Richard 

Kent  and  Queen  Anne's 

Holbrooke,  U.S.  Ambassador 

Chapter  Christmas  Party, 

to  the  United  Nations,  and 

Hynson-Ringgold  House, 

media  mogul  Ted  Turner. 

5:30-7:30  pm. 

Tawes  Theatre,  2  pm. 

Washington's  Birthday  Ball, 

January  17 

Johnson  Lifetime  Fitness 

Undergraduate  classes  begin. 

Center,  9  pm.  For  ticket 

information,  call  (410)  778- 

January  25 

7752. 

Washington  College  Concert 

Series  presents  Paul  Maillet 

February  21 

and  Friends.  Tawes  Theatre, 

Journeys  Home  lecture 

8  pm. 

featuring  Susan  Stranahan, 

a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 

reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 

Inquirer  and  author  of 

Susquehanna,  River  of 

Dreams.  Hynson  Lounge, 

5  pm. 

For  a  monthly  calendar  of  events 

,  contact  the  special  events 

coordinator  at  1-800-422-1782, 

ext.  7888. 

For  news,  scores  and  campus  eve 

nt  information,  visit  our 

Web  site  at  www.washcoll.edu. 

Visit  the  Washington  College  Ma 

gazine  online  at 

http://magazine.washcoll.edu. 

February  22 

February  28 

George  Washington's 

Poet  Calvin  Forbes  reading 

Birthday  Toasts. 

from  his  work.  Sophie  Ken- 

Room,  Miller  Library,  4:30  pm. 

February  26 

Washington  College 

April  12 

Concert  Series  presents 

Washington  College  Concert 

Quink,  a  vocal  ensemble. 

Series  presents  the 

Tawes  Theatre,  8  pm. 

Mendelssohn  String  Quartet. 

Tawes  Theatre,  8  pm. 

Come  On  Back 

May  17-19 

Mark  your  calendars  now  for  Reunion  2002.  Reunion  Year  Class 
Representatives  welcome  your  suggestions. 


1937 

Marvin  H.  Smith 

410.770.3808 

1942 

Donald  "Dutch"  Smith  410.778.7934 

Robert  E.  Carter 

301.530.2293 

1947 

Edward  L.  Athey 

410.778.3007 
edward.athey@washcoll.edu 

1952 

John  Bacon  Jr. 

410.668.6668 

1957 

Helen  Hull  Tyson 

410.778.1908 
hhtyson@dmv.com 

1962 

Robert  E.  Leitch 

302.239.7877 

1967 

Barry  Barrell 

410.778.9238,  410.778.7124 
barry.barrell@washcoll.edu 

1972 

Stephen  T.  Golding 

302.478.3638,  610.940.5000 
Stephen.Golding@morganstanley.com 

1977 

Charles  F.  Black 

410.825.6053 

1982 

T.  Evan  Williams 

804.285.4409,  804.222.3400 
tevanwilliams@aol.com 

1987 

John  Kelly 

410.821.0365,  410.527.3409 
jkelly@kaig.com 

1992 

Sandra  McLelland 

410.539.5807 

smcleOO  1  ©umaryland.edu 

Regis  de  Ramel 

919.928.0459,  919.332.4636  cell 
rderamel@nc.rr.com 

2001 

Kyle  E.  Geissler 

708.484.9558 
kylegeissler  ©hotmail.com 

.  _shington  College  Magazine 
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Washington  College: 

in  person 


When  Steve  and  Cally  Golding  began  consider- 
ing colleges  with  their  daughter,  Washington 
College  was  on  the  short  list.  "We  wanted  a 
place  where  Gayle  would  have  opportunities  to 
participate  broadly— to  study  Italian  and  psy- 
chology, to  travel  abroad,  to  play  volleyball," 
Steve  says.  "Cally  and  I  were  very  happy  with 
our  undergraduate  experiences  and  essentially 
we  wanted  for  her  the  same  things  we  had 
wanted  for  ourselves." 

Cally  says  Gayle  was  easily  charmed  by  the  Col- 
lege atmosphere  and  the  surrounding  Chester- 
town  community,  and  Cally  appreciates  being 
able  to  drive  down  from  their  home  in 
Wilmington  to  catch  the  occasional  volleyball 
match.  Still,  she  understands  that  these  visits 
will  likely  become  less  frequent  as  Gayle 
spreads  her  wings  and  the  parents  learn  to  let 
go.  Gayle,  who  has  traveled  quite  a  bit  during 
the  past  three  summers,  is  most  looking  for- 
ward to  study  abroad.  "I  want  to  go  to  as  many 
places  as  possible,  but  particularly  Italy,"  she 
says. 

"My  parents  said  this  was  a  good  place  for 
them.  I  think  it  will  be  for  me,  too." 


STEPHEN  72  AND  CALLY  EMORY  GOLDING  74, 
WITH  DAUGHTER  GAYLE  '05 

Learning  To  Let  Go 


